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N.O. Robb Discusses 
urrent Problems Of 
U. & O. Insurance 


anager of N. Y. Exchange Says 
) All Valued Forms Should Be 
oe Driven Out Of Use 


NENDIVIDUAL FORMS SOUGHT 


of 


ce, Moubts Whether Standard Fire 
3, Policy Can Be Used For Basis 


he 
a 
ion 
















i Of U. & O. Covers At All 

an: 

by 

ii A Splendid Achievement 
nice The American Academy of Politic- 


king [pal and Social Science has devoted 
pe: fb the entire space in the March edi- 
tion to its publication, “The Annals,” 
toa discussion of modern insurance 
tendencies. The articles in this issue 
) al HF are all written by insurance authori- 
‘tum HF ties. Dr. S. S. Huebner edited the 
By March “Annals” and did a splendid 

°S Ol TR piece of work. 








19%, Millis O. Robb, manager of the New 
ex Mark Fire Insurance Exchange, writing 
ffices MMB an issuc of the “Annals of the Ameri- 

Academy of Political and Social 
ience” devoted largely to insurance, 
fices Mays that either use and occupancy or 
ts t0 MMisiness interruption indemnity is a bet- 


Be term for this insurance than conse- 
an ential loss or profits insurance, since, 


the latter terms, the first is much too 
; sup Mieral and the second is at once too 


aa tow, aS sceming to omit fixed charges, 
‘oa (too general for including profits on 


rance Meoyed finished merchandise, which 
col MF a proper subject for what is spe- 


panies MMcally called profits insurance. Per- 
d to ally, Mr, Robb thinks business inter- 
; ption indemnity the best term in use. 
+ luch difficulty exists in use and oc- 
y, pancy insurance over forms and rates, 

ot Meng to Mr, Robb. In general, he 
S a 8, the rate for the per diem non- 
my nsurance form for mercantile or non- 
es 10" MMufacturing risks is based on a per- 


Mage of the 80% coinsurance build- 

p Tate, or of the average between that 

i the corresponding contents rate, ac- 
EET ding to the cover of the policy; an 
een if Tease being charged for the weekly 
esd Mil, and a ¢ reater increase for the co- 
vt the cae form. For manufacturing risks 
were: tage schedule has been evolved, 
ident Ve that also is based on_ building 
tlivan, ed contents fire rates, with special 
2, oom allowances for greater or 
health Ry: culty of replacements of do- 
Case ¢ and imported machinery. 


Future Tendencies in U. & O. 








y : 

elmat posing on the apparent tendencies 
wert se. and occupancy insurance Mr. 
all of HBP says: 






be demand for this insurance and 

Sou Clearer demarcation from other 
im of cover, will steadily grow and 
Portance in the insurance and the 

€reial world will increase. 

€ effort to standardize forms, as is 


(Continued on page 35) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of successful business 


operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 


lute security. 
Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
123 William Street, New York 

















HE national advertising of the Insurance Company of North 

America—the practical appeal it makes on the score of Fire 
Prevention—typifies the spirit of public service that has motivated 
this oldest American fire and marine insurance company throughout 
its long career. 


Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia 
and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America write practically 
every form of insurance except life. 




















4 New Day Beckons to a Newer Shore” 


This year the wondrous year shall surely be 
To such as have the gift to hear, to see! 


All recent years have been wondrous years, but, unless all signs fail, 1927 
is to be the most wonderful year that life insurance has ever known. 

The PENN MuTUAL had in 1926 its most successful year in every respect, 
but every branch of the Company’s organization is hard at work on a still 
larger program and a farther goal for 1927. Policy equipment, net cost, agency 
helps, personal relationships between Home Office and Field, important 
agency appointments,—all of these, together with general business pros- 
perity, justify our ambition and our faith. 

We have room for men and women who have ideals, ambition,— 
industry! 

The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 




















Manager Bristol, 


82 Years Of Age, 
Dined By Agents 


Less Than Seventy Licenses in 
Agency Writing $27,000,000 
in 1926 


LARGE AVERAGE POLICIES 


A General Agent Who Will Have 
Nothing to Do With 


Brokerage 











John- I. D. Bristol, general agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life for the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
and one of the most interesting charac- 
ters in the life insurance fraternity, is 
eighty-two years old. His birthday was 
honored one night last week at the Ca- 
nadian Club by his agency force, mem- 
bers of which told the veteran what they 
thought of him. Such agents as Herman 
Duval gave Mr. Bristol credit for most 
invaluable training. One man after an- 
other had something pleasant to say of 
their chief. 


There are many features of the Bris- 
tol general agents which are unique; in 
fact, it is differently run than any gen- 
eral agency in the country. Not a dol- 
lar’s worth of brokerage business is tak- 
en, although there is no objection to the 
agents placing surplus business with 
other companies. Not a man is given 
a contract until he is so thoroughly in- 
vestigated that Mr. Bristol believes he is 
or will become an insurance agent in 
the correct and accurate meaning of the 
term—an expert insurance counsellor. 
Furthermore, Mr. Bristol must become 
convinced that he will write at least 
$150,000 the first year and be engaged 
in no other line of work. He must have 
cash resources of at least $3,000 because 
the general agent believes that if he has 
not been able to accumulate funds to 
that extent he is a failure. 


Nearly Half a Century in the Business 


John I. D. Bristol has spent forty-nine 
years in the life insurance business, and 
all that time has been with the North- 
western. At various times he led the 
company in writings as an agent. He 
became a general special agent of the 
company in Milwaukee. 

In the fall of 1883 he came to this 
city, looked the ground over and decided 
to cast his lot in the insurance business 
of this city. He became general agent 
on October 1, 1883, at 13 Park Row. 
Next, the offices were moved to 206 
Broadway; and then to the Metropolitan 
Life Building, where the agency contin- 
ued for within a.year of three decades. 
The Metropolitan Life wanted the space, 
and Mr. Bristol, who was a friend of 
the late President Smith of the New 
York Central, was asked by the latter 
to take offices in the Grand Terminal 
Building near the Grand Central station, 
where the Northwestern now has a very 
large amount of floor space. 

Incidentally, while Mr. Bristol was a 
new arrival in New York and looking 


(Continued on page 12) 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Last of Trust Co-operation series Hart & Eubank will be 
held 100 William Street, Wednesday, March 80, 5:15 P. M. 
John A. Reynolds, Vice-President Union Trust Company 
of Detroit, will speak. Reynolds is the outstanding 
authority in America among Trust Officials on Capitaliz- 
ing Trust Co-operation so as to aid Life Insurance men 
in securing business. Union Trust Company, his bank, 
is writing $1,500,000 life insurance trusts monthly by 
co-operation with Life Insurance men. You cannot 
afford to miss this greatest of exponents on cashing in 
with increased business on Life Insurance and Trust 


Company co-operation. 


HART & EUBANK, General Agents 
ALTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT IN THE AZTNA” 
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ow F. H. Ecker Sees 
Investment Tendency 


ERICAN ACADEMY ARTICLE 





etropolitan Life Vice-President 
Sketches Decrease In Railroad Hold- 
ings and Growth of Public Utilities 





‘Investment Tendencies of Life Insur- 
ce Companies” is the subject of an ar- 
Jewritten by Frederick H. Ecker, vice- 
esident of the Metropolitan Life, in 
modern insurance tendencies number 
the Annals of the American Academy 
Political and Social Science. He gave 
analysis of insurance holdings of the 
kurance companies. These figures 
w that insurance companies have an 
eregate of $2,500,000,000 of railroad se- 
ities. The percentage of total invest- 
nts invested in this class of securities 
sdropped from 34.8% in 1906 to 20.5% 
1926. The amount invested in farm 
rigage loans is one-sixth of the sum 
cessary to carry the farm indebted- 
ss of the United States. In 1926 the 
rtgage loans on city property amount- 
to 26.3% of the admitted assets of the 
e companies. The total investments in 
pvernment securities of all classes— 
ited States, state, county, municipal, 
nadian and other foreign governments 
has grown from 6.8% in 1906 to 18.9% 

1921. For 1926, however, it had 
opped to 9.4%, principally by reason 

the reduction in the holdings of 
ited States Government bonds. 

Real Estate Assets 


Mr. Ecker called attention to the ex- 
nsion in public utilities. At the end of 
the companies had $819,000,000 in 
ch investments or 6.9% of their total 
mitted assets. The major form of this 
estment has changed from street rail- 
bys to light, power, heat, telephone and 
er similar service for home and busi- 
ssuses. The insurance companies’ in- 
stments in this class of securities are 
host entirely confined to obligations 
ured by mortgage on the properties 
the operating companies. The amount 
the assets invested in real estate in- 
eased from $156,000,000 in 1906 to $214,- 
000 in 1926. It is significant, how- 
et, that the ratio of real estate assets 
total assets decreased during that pe- 
hl from 5.4% to 18%. 
Hn conclusion Mr. Ecker said that life 
sirance investments flow in channels 
hich supply the economic needs of the 
tion, Around 1906 and earlier during 
period of railroad expansion, rails 
te largely in favor. In fact one-third 
the admitted assets of the companies 
Ss then invested in railroad securities. 
tailroad building declined so did the 
portion of company investments 
fren decline. Railroads have con- 
ucted practically no new mileage since 
. The companies have aided the rail- 
his by purchase of obligations of the 
one issued to require new equip- 


Security for Loans 

‘here is no class of investment pro- 
ing a more satisfactory experience 
fn that which the companies have had 
th Mortgages on land and improve- 
its thereon. This form of investment 
» Continue to be the backbone of trus- 
ne sings so long as property rights 
~ ue to be respected and continue to 
€ foundation upon which our social 
€conomic life rests. Continuing, Mr. 
Ker Says : 

In the matter of security for loans 
te. fixing acceptable standards for 
1 Ment securities, there is a grow- 
ee ty of practice among the 
binese. 1 lust as the life insurance 
bon ased upon actuarial science, 
idiet Aeveloped in practice through 
bt Writing experience, it may be said 
Mm the matter of investment of 
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» Which, while not a science, is a 


highly specialized business, the practice 
of the companies is seeking higher stand- 
ards as their experience broadens. The 
law of the several states regulate the 
securities in which companies of those 
states may invest, but it is quite signifi- 
cant that the actual investment policy 
of individual companies is more rigid 
than the requirements of the laws which 
govern them. 

“Concretely, investment tendencies are 
now in the direction of mortgages on 
real estate. Farm loans, in the last year 
or two, have decreased on account of ag- 
ricultural conditions, but they may be ex- 
pected to become more desirable as con- 
ditions improve. The increase in mort- 
gages on other real estate more than 
makes up for the tendency for the last 
year or two to decrease investments in 
farm loans. Tendencies are altogether 
away from investment in government 
bonds because such securities are more 
readily absorbed by other classes of the 
investing public to whom the tax exemp- 
tion feature is more advantageous, while 
the life insurance companies can better 
invest in other securities affording more 
favorable interest returns than are to be 
had in the class of security which is tax 
exempt. The tendency is away from 
railroads, although, again from the stand- 
point of service, it should be noted that 
while a superficial consideration leads 
many to believe that life insurance in- 
vestments in railroad securities do not 
afford such benefit for the public as do 
investments in farm and city mortgages, 
this view altogether overlooks the gen- 
eral economic and social welfare of the 
people as a whole.” 





WRITES ON SUB-STANDARD 

Robert Anderson, second vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, takes as his topic in 
the modern insurance tendencies number 
of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science the sub- 
ject of “Sub-standard Lives.” 


Can’t Fill Demand For 
Insurance Teachers 

DR. HUEBNER’S COLLEGE SURVEY 

Educator Tells What Is Being Done In 


Way of Insurance Instruction in 
American Universities 








The important March issue of the An- 
nals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, entirely devoted 
to modern insurance tendencies contains 
a discussion by Dr. S. S. Huebner, who 
is editor-in-chief of the volume, on in- 
surance instruction in American Univer- 
sities and colleges. Professor Huebner 
sent a questionnaire to ninety-three of 
the higher institutions of learning and 
found that insurance education in Amer- 
ican colleges dates back to 1903, 1904 and 
1905, when eight institutions commenced 
giving such instruction. Between 1911 
and 1915 fairly comprehensive text books 
on life and property insurance first made 
their appearance. Seventy-one colleges 
reported to Dr. Huebner that the sub- 
ject of insurance was offered in the form 
of a separate course or courses. Thirty- 
nine institutions specialize with separate 
insurance courses in each of at least two 
or three major types of underwriting. A 
number of others indicated their inten- 
tion to do so in the future. All of the 
thirty-nine institutions, except one, give 
separate courses in life insurance. The 
great majority of insurance courses are 
elective and students in other depart- 
ments; therefore, often have little oppor- 
tunity to get into contact with the sub- 
ject of insurance. 

The Business Schools 

Along that line Dr. Huebner says: 

“Or if the opportunity exists, they re- 
ceive little or no guidance from their 
advisors who are usually unacquainted 
with the subject themselves, largelv be- 
cause text books in the several fields of 
applied economic science were written by 








Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





When $60 Pays for $30,000 


Every once in a while someone gets struck 
by an automobile or killed in a train wreck, 
and an OA accident policy which cost him but 
$60 pays his beneficiary $30,000. 


OA claim payments for these commonly 


dreaded accidents are strikingly large, owing 


to the contract’s triple indemnity provision— 
$50 weekly tripling to $150, $10,000 tripling 
to $30,000. Such payments mean additional 


business. 


OA is a complete coverage policy. For out- 
line, address the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Conn. | 











authors unacquainted with the far-reach- . 
ing economic services of insurance. The 
pitiable results therefore is that as yet 
the great majority of students pass 
through our collegiate business schools 
without ever being introduced to the sub- 
ject of insurance, except possibly in a 
very perfunctory manner.” 

Dr. Huebner says that one of the prob- 
lems is the dearth of competent teachers 
to take charge of the numerous insurance 
courses being started; in fact, many uni- 
versities and colleves refrained from in- 
stalling a course of years, and some offer 
this as the reason for the absence of the 
subject today, because they had no one 
available as teacher. 

Insurance in High Schools 

Discussing insurance in the 
schools, Dr. Huebner says: 

“The extension of instruction in the 
economic of insurance to the high 
schools. This is very important from . 
the social and personal utility stand- 
points, because probably not more than 
one high school graduate out of ten ever 
enters college, and probably not more 
than one out of every thirty or forty 
enters a collegiate school of business. In- 
surance is fully as worthy of being intro- 
duced into the school system below col- 
legiate grade aS are most of the other 
commercial and financial subjects that 
now find a place in the high school cur- 
riculum. But that will never happen on 
any large and permanent scale unless it 
comes from the top down. All great 
educational ideas percolate downward 
from the top, and as a general proposi- 
tion it is the higher institution of learn- 
ing that is the original sponsor. And 
from there, through the development of 
teachers and text-book equipment, the 
subject gradually finds its way down, 
layer by layer, until the masses receive 
the benefit of the instruction that they 
ought to have. What an_ incentive, 
therefore, to effect an adequate and per- 
manent establishment of insurance edu- 
cation in our higher institutions of learn- 
ing. 


high 





CROSS CONTINENT ’PHONE SALE 





Ralph Engelsman and Robert Manheimer 
Successfully Use Long Distance, 
New York to Los Angeles 

Ralph G. Engelsman and Robert Man- 
heimer of the Louis Lane Agency, 
Equitable Society in New York, demon- 
strated this week that a matter of 3,000 
miles, the length of the continent, was 
no deterrent to them in closing a life 
insurance sale. In brief, they got Los 
Angeles on the long distance wire on 
Monday, talked for four minutes with a 
prospect now living there, for which they 
paid $17.90, and closed with him for a 
substantial amount of insurance. 

About two months ago this man had 
been examined in New York City. Just 
before the policy was issued he advised 
Mr. Engelsman that he didn’t want the 
policy. He then left for the coast. 

Since Monday of this week was the 
very last day on which the policy could 
be put in force, Messrs. Engelsman and 
Manheimer staged their New York-Los 
Angeles telephone sales talk and suc- 
cessfully reached their man. 





TRAVELERS’ NEW OFFICE 
For the purpose of taking care of their 
Hudson County and the northern part 
of Bergen Gounty business, the Travelers 
opened an office in Jersey City last Mon- 
day. It is located in the Trust Company 
of New Jersey building, in Journal 
Square, and will be under the supervision 
of Ernest J. Boitano, who has been as- 
sociated with the company for more than 
twelve years and for the past two years 
has been assistant manager of the New- 
ark office. The new office will take care 

of life, accident, group and claims. 





CLARENDON ARTICLE 
Florence Clarendon of the United 
States Life has an interesting article in 
“The Magazine of Wall Street,” bearing 
the caption, “Wanted—Simple Language 
in Selling Life Insurance.” 
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WOMEN AND THEIR INVESTMENTS a 
vhich hi 
ideratic 
isastrot 
{ the | 
mple. 
. ° ° lorris 
Are women less intelligent than men? Do all women waste or lose the money ,they inherit? nd tho 
Is it true that a widow who receives a round amount of insurance money is sure to waste it in py 
five or six years or lose it in speculation, or sink it in get-rich-quick swindles? ere ei 
ey sh 
. « . . mer mi 
No. It is true that the insurance money inherited by many women does not last very long, t woul 
but in such cases these women are seldom to blame. Their husbands are the ones who are to — 
blame, because the amount of insurance left by them has been inadequate. Consider he jud 
the case of a man without capital whose income will be cut off at his death, and who could easily i 
afford to carry $50,000 of insurance. That amount if safely invested would keep the wolf per- =n 
manently from the widow’s door. But if this husband had taken only $5,000 of insurance, the The 
amount would be insufficient for investment, and the money would necessarily be used for current ia life 
expenses. And such a widow will exhibit prudence and care if she can support herself and her hens 
children on a few thousand dollars for five or six years or longer. fille 
e 
: : : , : iderat 
The insurance companies now offer insurance payable in the form of an income. But ae 
it is not recommended on the ground that women are inferior to men. Wives are as intelligent p 
and often more prudent than their husbands. They are more efficient than men in managing the Inder 
household, in bringing up children, and in caring for the sick. Nor are they more likely to be age 
victimized by get-rich-quick sharpers than preachers, artists, doctors, teachers, writers, and other biter y 
men who lack business training. me 
. back - ie he Si 
It is because women are usually the beneficiaries under insurance policies that they are fol- i 
lowed up so closely by get-rich-quick sharpers. But they are quite as diligent in following up Ton 
men who lack business training and have capital to invest. wes 
nnuit 
Professional men who are experts in their own professions often invest their savings foolishly — 
because they are not expert financiers. Successful business men often lose the savings that they me 
take out of their business because, although expert merchants or manufacturers, they are novices By: 
in choosing investments. ia 
ee 
Why, then, do the insurance companies advise those who invest in life insurance for the ms 
support of their wives and children to stipulate that the money shall be paid to the beneficiary in nd at 
the form of a monthly income for life? It is not because these beneficiaries are women; nor be- 
cause women are extravagant; nor because they are more easily victimized than men. It is be- me 
cause they are not experienced financiers. It is because many investments that appear to be sound “No 
are not. It is because sound investments often deteriorate in value. It is because the advice of ~*~ 
friends and neighbors is often injudicious. It is because it is hard to refuse to lend to relations and nowt 
neighbors who are in need of money. It is because it is not fair to burden a widow with unfamiliar aes 
responsibilities at a time when she is perplexed by many new and difficult problems. the 
ens: 
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° id t a few of the phases of the great prob- 
7 nton Of Provi en lem of pensions. Experience has amply 
Washes Git Mebasloun: ‘csvasraed iene Gr teraien a THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
maximum of certainty into any pension founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
bse Gap’ : Salary increase in new business over 1925. All previous records have been shattered. This 
MERICAN ACADEMY PAPER Class A—$40 a week and under.......... great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 
— tie ory to toe a — sete eeees the Home Office and the Field Force. 
. “ ia- ass C—$60.01 to besten Sha ahhh Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicat 
io Magic Way to Solve “Accrued Lia Class D—$80.01 a week and over.......... “ - eae e 
bilities” Question Where Insurance plan. This is the primary reason why with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 
Fits In the help of life insurance companies is BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
, ; being sought. When the group of em- ¢ 
M. Albert Linton, vice-president, Prov- ployes is unstable, continually changing, Pittsfield, Mass. 





jent Mutual Life, covered the subject the problem is quite difficult. The life 
;“Life Insurance Companies and Pen- insurance company cannot be of much 


























‘on Plans” in the March issue of the pe], during the active service of the em- . all; was subscribed SN rar a a 
wit of the American Academy of pes It can, however, take over the Pay Princeton Million dowment voting one Rayna 
olitical and Social Science. He told of retiring income by selling an appropriate On Alumni Lives aiter the end of the drive the first $1,000 
he tragic history of many pension funds type of annual contract when the retire- was paid at the death of one of the sub- 
hich have failed because of lack of con- Salary scribers 
‘eration of the unknown factors. The Class A—$40.00 a week and under-:....... CONTRIBUTION OF INSURANCE AP 

ideratt sie pte 1 Class B—$40.01 to $60.00 a week.......... Dioc f N ici 

isastrous failure of the pension plan G55 ¢_$60.01 to $80.00 a weck........ : ese of Newark Policies 

‘i the Morris Co., packers, was one ex- Class D—$80.01 a week and over........ Article of Dr. John A. Stevenson, of In 1904, a number of illest Yi ite 
mple. When Armour Co. took over the ment occurs. On the other hand, when Equitable Society, On “Aids to Edu- Catholic Diocese of Newark, New Jersey 
forris Co. in 1922 in corporate merger a group of employes is sufficiently stable, cation and Philanthropy took out endowment policies to aid in 
nd those on the payroll of the Morris the life insurance companies can render : : : financing the building of a new cathé- 
‘o, were absorbed in the pension plan material assistance from the outset. | “Life Insurance as an Aid to Educa-  qral At that time the- ground had not 
i the Armour Co., 400 retired employes There is an increasing tendency in that tion and Philanthropy” was discussed by heen broken for the cathedral which has 
were left helpless. The Armour Co.,held direction. Dr. John A. Stevenson, second vice-presi- since been erected. The records of ne 
hey should be provided for by the for- dent of the Equitable Life Oeamagren el company show that of the 108 Pate Bac 
mer managements. It was found that NEW APPLETON BOOKS ciety, in the modern insurance tenden- taken in that co 


mpany, twenty-five have 
matured by death, each having a value 
of $1,300, resulting in a total of $32,500 


cies’ number of the Annals of the Ameri- 


; ‘ 000,000 to cover these AL Ameri 
t would take $8, can Academy of Political and Social Sci- 


benefits. When the case came to court, 





Volumes In Press From Pen of Huebner, 














llowing suit by a group of pensioners, Stevenson, Madden, Loman ence, just out. ? ; paid into the cathedral fund. The re- 
he judge held that the pension in ques- and Woods He said that the plan of increasing maining eighty-three policies matured at 
‘on created no contractual liability on D. Appleton & Co. publishers, an- the endowment funds of colleges by the end of their respective endowment 
he part of the company. nounce, the following books on life in- Means of insurance Pome becoming ns a and an additional $107,900 plus 
The Primary Object of Pensions surance which are now on the press and ore me aca Gite cus tele Pete lee gnna was paid into the 
- : i as : will later be issued: Life Insurance: ™ : prin dag is source. 
The primary object in seeking the help The Economics of Life Insurance, by S._ tively small twenty-year endowment The increasing demands upon educa- 
ia life insurance company in setting up policies on their lives, payable to their 


S. Huebner; Life Insurance in Relation a 
. 1. ate the end of the twenty the increased 5 t f 1 yi . 
iat . to Wills, Trust and Estates, by James L. @!ma mater at ; the increased cost of administering these 
easion obligations will be completely Maiden: Life lastredce is ors to years or at their death. The wiper i institutions present a serious problem to 
ulilled, ; ay’s first con- Saving, Credit and Investment, by S. S. of these —e ee gor een those responsible for raising the neces- 
Me ba i oe Py Huebner and James L. Madden; Life In- contribution. or example, sary funds. 
ideration 


tional and philanthropic institutions < 
3 | and 
pension plan is to make certain that | 


2 ; : i i it i i i sive over a 
€ hat a given series of Surance in Relation to Taxation, by pig . ‘f Wy gosh saat poli- Quotes St. Louis Banker 

puarantee as to wha Pre in the way Harry J. Loman; Life Insurance in Re- mullion dovars ir “eager gic Candies De Seeee nr 

urent deposits will produce Tt ‘Il not ation to Education and Philanthropy, by Ci€S NOW I force on the lives o ae Henan a as aera says: 

pt luture pension aggeroed — s a John A. Stevenson; the Law of Life In- alumni. , F : the imaginati taunt + hes stretch of 
inderwrite a system which promise t- surance Salesmanship, by E. Paul Hut- Recently, during a drive to_ increase aan a — to see the need for much 
sion to be determined as a aoe th tinger; the Sociology of Life Insurance, the endowment fund of the Children’s © om nap f lif sped out by an intelli- 
SE iiece bgp ed Tee o- by Edward A. Woods. Orthopedic Hospital in Seattle, $900,000 S€n) use oF “ile insurance. A prominent 
iter years of his employ . ‘ 


banker of. St. Louis made this remark 
nown factors underlying that system : a et mcrae 


ch Seemrate actuarial forecast. I believe if 10% of the amount spent by or- 


é gan.zed charities in St. Louis were used sys- 
* Sects Gisinciidiie a SS tematical._y for a period of ten years buying life 
all ‘ceusiiin insurance, thus aiding the poor they are now 

; trying to relieve, the charity organizations would 

To meet pension requirements life in- TUNITY perieag ‘me nee Allen ay Wag Bier owe 
urance companies have developed a plan YOUR OPPOR made’ happier ‘on account of the insurance, 


4 ‘h ingle premium deferred made happier on account of the insurance. 
based upon the si 











_th ) “Needless to say, there is a long road 
nnuity principle. It is a plan under ia ia Sg See ae, : 
' le, it i , P pe o travel before the need for even a few 
— pathy ge og pac gg [* recent years The Guardian has experienced a rapid philanthropic institutions will be wiped 
eer Semen are made periodically to growth, the extent of which is suggested in the following out by life insurance. This goal may 
1 pa) ap ag * ncver be reached. . yer, 
€ lite insurance company hes a sd figures. life insurance can ore pines ae gy sc 
m igen the igen Dh tet x as of the most pressing problems which con- 
Siiccat sae Tee slack bets 1922 1926 — those responsible for the financing 
1 ; s : ilanthropic institutions and will aid 
dopted by the New York Stock Ex i Paid For 35,431,368 71.812.005 oF pas a ‘ s 
ne for the employes of the exchange acme page ni pe E $35, ’ $ ’ ’ if intelligently used and understood. 
nd athliated companies. ess 
“Accrued Liabilities” December 3l1st .......... $206,310,800 $333,042,886 SIMONS AT PHILADELPHIA 
ile ada liabilities Mr. Lin- Russell M. Simons of Robbins & Si- 
iscussiny . ee ° ° mons, general agents for the Home Life, 
a said i. : i la Progress such as this is evidence of. the efficiency and pro- wenn the ipuahet Bildar Guede Aaah 
he Ngee yn lhe PR sgire se ductivity of the methods provided for our field force. 18, in the life insurance selling course 
eo . “ eg 3 . 
hose troublesome things _ technically We have openings at present for managers in several estab- bee pire: Boge gone Fg Mesias 
tech re brpt elgg gen They lished territories where we are making plans for development phia. These talks are known as “Money 
, the ith us. if Re . . Making Sal Iks.” Mr. Si ‘ 
#9 major ancora ys ee ters consistent with our general increases. ecaney eo Hs aie ye "ee ae 
le establishment of practically eve ss P ° : — for years, and has an enviable reputa- 
sion plan. What shall Pa’ vane’ be This may be your opportunity, especially if your training, past tidtt tae eibcleney ta wtien aetian te 
me, tn oS era ae pee ig ahah record and personal finances equip you for managership of an is joint director of an agency which has : 
no pensi 2 Beatie : 2 : seoate : " L 
herefore nothing was laid by to care established agency. Write in confidence, stating your age, his- made rapid gains in production since it 


: was established. 
t the employes who are approaching 











he retiring ave? To build up a pension tory and territory preferred. All details must be given in your Mr. Simons brought out some good 
g age! 3 : ESppere 
nnd for hens bal Meta years remain- letter. If not interested yourself, perhaps you know someone prcwatet prlsr iba Raines | Pes 
— retirement requires ogi who might be. We’d appreciate it if you would put us in attributes, courtesy, tact and patience. A 
he a. kana ates touch with him good crowd turned out to hear him. 
« yer, . ° . 
ere is no magic way by which the 
"oblem of the accrued liabilities can be . : BANKER TALKS 
wed. They must be technically com- T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


= : By closer co-operation with trust com- 

ed and t ies, li i : 

neti one fump sum payment. They THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY panies, life underwriters can better serve 

ay be met in a series of payments ex- OF AMERICA Sands, president of the American Na- 

ae Over an appropriate period of tional Bank and Trust Co., of Richmond. 
8. 




























ve The method in each particular Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York In an address before the Richmond As- 

Must be determined in the light of sociation of Life Underwriters at its 
e Sliven circumstances. 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK March luncheon-meeting, Mr. Sands 
le rief space available it has been touched upon some of the points of con- 
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W. J. Graham On Growth 
Of Group Insurance 


——_— 


ONLY ONE OFF YEAR SINCE 1912 





Number of Workers Covered Is 4,700,000 
and $5,600,000,000 Is Now 


In Force 





The title of the paper written by Wil- 
liam J. Graham, second vice-president, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, in the 
current number of the Annals of the Am- 
erican Academy of Political and Social 
Science, is “Group Life Insurance.” 

The only slump in the triumphant 
progress of group insurance was in 1921 
when a trifling recession was noted. That 
was the year of postwar industrial defla- 
tion involving much unemployment and 
shrinkage of payrolls. One of the re- 
markable features of group insurance is 
the low lapse rate. 

The progress of group insurance is 
shown in the following table: 

— insurance in force on December 


Iie; csakecwestene $ 13,172,198 
SOLS consdeeaaaeus 31,202.014 
A) Sr ge 5 Are 64,467,545 
BOIS « cwigedsweeeaeees 99,049,326 
| ne ree ae 152,859,349 
Lt ee ern 346,525,472 
BOIS i. cskaxewsiawsoes 627,008,490 
PDIP eccida sews aokeoe 1,145,786,131 
LU. ae 1,662,327,449 
PG 2l se ots co oupesnae 1,598,742,713 
NOR? oss wacoeeeboe 1,847,139,277 
PS cchicmenucocee 2,468,935,567 
Lt Ue emmren ee - 3,194,576,412 
D5 o.cesusescemeates 4,299 271,187 
soi Tg ,600,000, 
*Estimated. 


Good Pioneering Judgment 

In part Mr. Graham said: 

“The life insurance companies have 
used good judgment in pioneering in the 
group insurance field with the result that 
the business has been written on a profit- 
able basis. It has increased the life in- 
surance field by enabling the life insur- 
ance companies to reach out to lives not 
previously available to the agent and by 
co-operating with the employer in insur- 
ing masses of employes in a mass way. 
In group contracts life insurance com- 
panies have extended life insurance cov- 
erage to 4,700,000 workers for $5,600,000,- 
000 of insurance, using the estimated fig- 
ures of December 31, 1926. To get a 
comparison as to what this means in in- 
surance on the working people of this 
country it may be pointed out that the 
volume exceeds the total sum of indus- 
trial insurance in force on this continent 
as recently as the year 1918. While 
group insurance is limited in its appli- 
cation to groups of not less than fifty 
employes of one eniployer and therefore 
must exclude all the small owners and 
small operators with less than fifty in the 
service, and for this reason practically 
excludes all agricultural workers, yet the 
sum total of lives insured represents 
about 10% of the total workers in this 
country.” 





N. J. GROUP 


The Wheeler Condenser & Engineer- 
ing Co. of Carteret, N. J., manufacturers 
of machinery and brass parts, has of- 
fered its 900 employes over a million dol- 
lars of group insurance under a co-oper- 
ative arrangement. The contract was 
drawn up and the protection is now 
being installed by Thurmond Brown, who 
is connected with the Bayliss Agency of 
the Equitable Society. 





HUTTINGER SPEAKS 


E. Paul Huttinger, of the legal depart- 
ment of the Penn Mutual Life, was the 
speaker at the last of Jack Berlet’s 18 
Money Making Sales Talks Tuesday in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Huttinger explained 
the modes of settlement, the right of 
beneficiaries, rights under a will, and 
partnership agreements. The meetings 
have all been well attended. 





Mar 





| 





Two Officers Promoted 











The election of John M. Laird as vice- 
president and Walter J. King as secre- 
tary of the Connecticut General was well 
received by the field force of that com- 
pany. 

John M. Laird, who was born in Bay- 
field, Ontario, February 20, 1885, came 
to the Connecticut General in 1910. He 





JOHN M. LAIRD 


was graduated from the University of 
Toronto in the year 1906, and afterwards 
was a member of the actuarial staff of 
the London Life. A distinguished math- 
ematical scholar, he was, when he came 
to this company, an associate of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries of Great Britain, 
having passed an examination of unusual 
excellence, the highest of anyone in the 
United Kingdom in his year. He is a 
Fellow of the Actuarial Society of 





WALTER I. KING 


America and a member of the Council 
and an editor of the “Transactions.” He 
is also a Fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries and the Casualty 
Actuarial Society. 

Walter I. King was born in Enfield, 
Conn., and was graduated from Yale 
in 1904. He immediately entered the 
actuarial department of the Travelers, 
where he remained until his appointment 
as Actuary of the Columbian National 
Life, of which company he was elected 
a director in 1914. In 1918 he came to 
the Connecticut General to take charge 
of the group department. He is a Fel- 
low of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica, the American Institute of Actuaries 
and the Casualty Actuarial Society. 








SECURITY — 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 1871 


Admitted Assets, Over $51,000,000 
Insurance in Force, Over $300,000,000 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over $3,500,000 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 
Over $43,000,000 


JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board 


BRADFORD H WALKER, President 








































Write it in the tna 


Call 


GRAHAM and LUTHER 


Triangle 7560 


176 Montague Street 


General Agents Brooklyn and Long Island 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 














—1926— 
ANOTHER ONWARD MARCH YEAR 


Total of new Life Insurance issued, increased and restored 
(paid for) for 1926: 


$158,331,102 


Last year was the eighth consecutive year in which this 
Company has shown a gain in new paid-for business over 


the preceding year. 


The total of life insurance in force on December 31, 1926, 


was: 








Established 1879 


$909,479,363 


PAINT 


Bankers Life Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, low4 
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Refuses To Sell 
Continental Stock 


$T. LOUIS RUMORS NOT CORRECT 





Ed. Mays, Vice-President, Turns Down 
Offer of $2,250,000 For Stock; 
No Outside Interests 





That an offer on the basis of $2,250,000 
for the Continental Life of St. Louis, 
Mo, made recently has been rejected, 
and that a large brokerage company rep- 
resenting big Ife insurance interests who 
sought control of the Continental was 
informed that it was positively not for 
sale, has become known. The price of- 
fered for the Continental’s stock is said 
to have been $45 a share. The com- 
pany has outstanding 50,000 shares of 
stock, par value $10 per. share. On the 
basis of the par value of the stock the 
offer, if it involved the entire capitaliza- 
tion, would represent a profit of $1,750,- 
000 on the original par value. Recent 
market quotations have held the stock 
at from $32 to $36 a share. 

Ed Mays, vice-president of the com- 
pany, also admitted that some very flat- 
tering offers had been received recently 
from more than one source seeking to 
obtain a controlling interest in the Con- 
tinental, but he was most emphatic in 
stating that the company was not for 
sale at this time. E. P. Melson, presi- 
dent, is in the Southeast on a trip. 


No Outside Interests In Control 


In January Vice-President Mays, then 
a director of the company, entered into 
acontract to purchase the stockholdings 
of six members of the company’s board 
of directors and their associates up to 
18000 shares at $35 a share, and subse- 
quently 13,000 shares were delivered to 
him on that basis. The holders of the 
remaining 5,000 shares decided to retain 
their stock. Later Mays substantially in- 
creased his personal holdings in the com- 
lmpany, by purchasing stock from others, 
lmeso as to prevent any outside interests 
metom controlling the company. 

It has also been learned that Vice- 
President Mays did not, retain all of this 
stock personally, but resold it to St. 
ouis business men who are friendly to 
imself and President Melson. President 
felson and members of his family, in- 
luding Secretary Mills, with Vice-Presi- 
lent Mays and associates now hold prac- 
ically all of the Continental’s stock. 

The six directors whose stock was pur- 
hased by Mays are said to have differed 
with President Melson on some company 
atters and made him a buy or sell 
Proposition on the basis of $35 a share. 
fays decided to do the buying. Later, 
fe was elected vice-president. 

It is reported that Vice-President 
Nays could have taken a personal profit 
bf $250,000 if he had accepted the re- 
tnt offer from the outside interests that 
ought the Continental. He is quoted as 
aying that twice that sum could not 
ave tempted him into disposing of his 
Ontinental holdings. 


Ince January Vice-President 


Hg: Mays 


een in charge of the investment 
‘partment of the company, making it 
ssible for President Melson to devote 
Is entire time to the executive duties 
-mnected with the office of president 
. to building up the agency organiza- 


i STOP FUMIGATION 

Umigation of houses after infections 
foray no longer yar by the St. 
bart Health Depattment, Dr. Max C. 
Danced health commissioner, has an- 







he = use of formaldehyde fumes 
clive) in a sealed room which ef- 
‘id killed the existing disease 
ory t. Starkloff claims has been 
. Useless because generally the dis- 
tigation have been destroyed prior to 





Negro Company Also 
Writing White Lives 


NORTHEASTERN FORMED IN 1925 
Has Almost $1,000,000 In Force; Branch 
Offices In Camden, Wilmington 
and Washington 





The Northeastern Life of Newark, 
which makes a specialty of writing lives 
on colored people, is erpecting to have 
over a million dollars in force by the 
end of April. The company was or- 
ganized in 1925 beginning operation in 
September of that year. It now has 
$925,500 in force. 

The Northeastern Life was organized 
after white interests acquired the Stand- 
ard Life of Atlanta. Harry H. Pace, 
vice-president of the former company, 
felt the need of a negro-controlled in- 
surance company in the metropolitan 
district, and began the organization of 
the Northeastern Life. A capital of 
$100,000 was paid in by the colored 
stockholders. 

The company is licensed in New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and the District of Co- 
lumbia, with branch offices in Camden, 
N. J., Wilmington, Del., and Washington, 
D. C. There are thirty-five agents. A 
training department for new salesmen 
has been established with G. H. Bowen, 
a graduate of the N. Y. U. class in Life 
Insurance in charge. 

Though specializing in colored people 
the company is now writing a number of 
white lives. An unusually low mortality 
has been experienced, only one claim 
having been filed. 

The officers of the company are Harry 
H. Pace, president; Louis C. Bulloch, 
vice-president and treasurer; Wm. H. 
Wortham, vice-president; T. A. Dick- 
son, vice-president and director of agen- 
cies; James H. Bulloch, secretary; A. H. 
Bibb, cashier; Dr. P. M. Murray, medi- 
cal director; Jas. W. Roberson, comp- 
troller. 





PENNSYLVANIA R. R. PENSIONS 


Summary of operations of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system’s pension de- 
partment during 1926 shows at the close 
of the year 8,333 retired employes on 
the company’s roll receiving pensions. 
During the year 993 new names were 
added to the pension rolls, while 765 
previously retired died. The oldest pen- 
sioner now on the rolls attained the age 
of ninety-eight in 1926. 

Total pension payments last year 
amounted to $5,175,646, an increase of 
$413,649 as compared with 1925. Since 
1901 total payments have aggregated 
$46,319,535. 





TOMLINSON’S NEW TITLE 
Dr. Peter W. Tomlinson, medical di- 
rector of the Continental American Life 
of Wilmington, has been appointed con- 
sulting medical director of the company 
and Dr. Samuel C. Rumford succeeds 
him as medical director. 


Why Sales Congresses 
Have Won Popularity 


VIEWPOINT OF BOSTON ASS’N. 





They Must Link Up With Imagination, 
Ambition, Leader Contact and Sin- 
cerity of Agents 





The “Anchor,” publishe by the Boston 
Life Underwriters’ Association, which 
will hold a sales congress this week, 
printed a long editorial this week on the 
sales congress idea showing how it is in- 
creasing. In brief, it gives as the rea- 
sons for the increase in popularity of 
these congresses, the following: 

1. Improvement in agency personnel. 

2. Growth of the association idea. 

3. The almost universal success of the 
campaign carried on by the Life 
Agency officers of the country to 
impress upon their field forces the 
necessity of education. 

Needs Sales Congress Must Meet 


The “Anchor” says it will not pay any- 
one to go to the sales congresses unless 
the speakers give what is needed. It 
groups four needs as follows: 

1. Imagination, which makes a man 
explore every possible use and market 
for his product. 2. Ambition, the will 
to succeed “attached to legs strong 
enough to obey an active brain.” 3. Pres- 
ence, the ability to meet the best men 
in the community without sleekness or 
subservience, but with dignity and quiet 
conviction. 4. Sincerity, the strength of 
character to study your business harder 
than ever studied anything in your life, 
and hence to teach it to others, because 
you really believe in it! 





YORK AGENCY’S RECORD 

The York Agency of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, New York, got 
off to a good start this year. They 
have written and paid for a million and 
a quarter of business for the month of 
March which represents a gain of 40% 
over the same month last year. The 
agency is out to write twelve millions of 
business this year. It ranks eleventh in 
New York for the present year and 
twenty-third in the country in paid for 
business. 





Limited payment plan insurance is de- 
cidedly the most popular of all forms be- 
ing written by the Bankers Life of Iowa, 
judgment being made from the compara- 
tive amount of business written on each 
form over the past three years. 








1000 PROSPECTS 


TWO Life Insurance Sub Agents 
wanted to solicit and close leads. 
P Joseph V. Reilly, 
Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
Ashland 8255 




















Family takes unusual pride. 


in 1926 than in 1925. 


Founded: 1867 








SIXTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


to agents and policyholders has builded a record of outstanding achieve- 
ments in which every member of the great Equitable Life of Iowa Agency 


At the Sixtieth Anniversary, insurance in force totals $475,000,000 
and 63.7% of all the insurance written in these sixty years is still in force. 
During the past ten years more money has been paid in dividends to pol- 
icyholders than in death losses. The paid-for production was 26.9% more 


Agents of the Equitable Life of Iowa are loyal, satisfied, happy 
agents, proud of the company they represent and anxious to carry out 
the company’s program of enduring service. 


EFQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMANSHIP 


With the few simple 
elementary principles 
of life insurance and 
its application to 


business service 


GENERAL INSURANCE MEN 


can make that de- 

partment of their 

business pay big 
returns 


EVENING CLASSES 
FREE OF CHARGE 


Starting Monday, April 11, at 6 
P. M. at the offices of 


THE 
KEANE-PATTERSON 
AGENCY 


Pennsylvania Building 


225 W. 34th St., N. Y. City 


This course will be held Monday 
evenings for 8 consecutive weeks. 
It is in charge of one of the ablest 
men in the business. 


The Purpose 


The purpose of this course is to 
present to those interested in this 
subject a broad and constructive 
insight into this most fascinating 
business, which is calling on the 
services of the best brains in the 
country, and paying well for them. 
Life Insurance is a most interesting 
study and in this course it will be 
treated mn a manner which will en- 
gage your interest, and make sim- 
ple and entertaining a_ subject 
which is easily understood when’ 
simply and entertainingly presented. 

If you desire to attend this course 
or send a friend fill out and mail 
this coupon immediately and we 
will send you a letter of free en- 
rollment. 








Organized Service 


The Keane-Patterson Agency 
225 W. 34th Street, N. Y. City 


1 will attend your free weekly classes, 


beginning April 11, at 600 P. M. 


Coeseroececeeaseeceeceececesns 


Cee eee eres essccseesseses 
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N.Y.U. Graduating Class 
Wrote Over $3,000,000 

















Larger Quarters April 15 — 





























Twelve Reasons For | 
“Clean-Up” Policies 


COMPILED BY THE TRAVELERS 

























































































































HOLDS DINNER AT THE ASTOR : 54 * 
Business has been coming in so fast this year that we have BI 
“Eddie” T _ All A . Foothall been obliged to double our agency office space in the 123 
Mises? Utd? al tee thee William Street building. ie. Rare Sate ie ong BE pj 
Which Started Monday On April 15 or thereabouts we will be in our new quarters In a Nutshell 
wi iin ' € the New York on the 10th floor. ha 
e graduating class o e New York ‘ : ‘ e Travelers says that lump sum lif ' 
re ; s 2 Th ove will an even great 7 to N York : d : ‘ 
University Winter Life Insurance Course, City pintnaiers: rus ee ee eT insurance is needed in every well Gr 
which wound up on March 18, produced planned life program. The expression, an 
more than three millions of business in “Clean-up Policy,” is used every day by 19. 
the eleven weeks of the course. Fifty- FENSTER-FLEISHMAN AGENCY life ingorance agents and the ‘con C01 
seven of the students contributed to the gives twelve items of expenses which [me 7° 
writing of this volume. Lester J. Saul, General Manager ale: incurred through death and on 2 
The class celebrated this production General Agents— Life Department er ae bei te porn any Lae : 
(only one member of the class not suc- are the twelve needs for lump sum in 6, 
ceeding in writing a policy), with its THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY surance: = 
——- dinner at the Astor one night 123 William St., New York Beekman 2140-4 ie ean bills will accumulate while he " 
The speaker of the evening was Dr. 2. The doctor, the nurse, the hospital, e 
Griffin M. Lovelace, vice-president of the the drug store will present their bills pol 
New York Life, and formerly director o1 TRAVELERS ELECTIONS FOURTEEN VITAL FEATURES promptly. nut 
the New York University course. Vin- 3. The undertaker will present a tria 
_ Coffin, Ralph G, — = Charles D. Rarey Made Comptroller; Investment In Which Life Insurance healthy bill for funeral expenses; of : 
others talked at the dinner. e chair- ‘Frank J. Flynn Auditor; Three Measures Up to Standard; and it will probably be necessary to 
Hilli wee a ir ng bem ape Others Figure In Changes Huebner Talk buy a cemetery lot. lk 
illiard. Mr. Hilliard is a graduate o 5 .T . i 
Rutgers where he was graduate manager Charles D. Rarey has been elected in a recent talk before the J. Elliott . faites tc tee ee eat om wn effe 
of athletics, He entered the insurance comptroller and Frank J. Flynn, auditor i Agency of the Penn Mutual Life means foreclosure. i: cha: 
business with the agency of J. Elliott of the three Travelers companies. Mr. r. S. S. Huebner cited fourteen vital 5. There will be unpaid instalments of 4" 
Hall, Penn Mutual, New York. He paid p : features of an investment in which life ie i, 
igi : Bacectes “See Rarey, who has been auditor of the com-  j; income tax, state and federal taxes, 
for a quarter of a million last year and “47: insurance measures up to standard, 100%. to be tak f bay 
wrote $80,000 while going to the New Pany, succeeds the late J. William Hamp- 1 Security 6 In rd . pi eves ci tate th pute 
York University school. Milton Seaman, den Pye, and Mr. Flynn, who has been : Yield " " vol oleed, alae 18 prt. a brar 
also active in the arrangement of the assistant auditor, goes up to the posi- 4 p> cierergmag torneys’ fees to be paid. prer 
dinner last week, is a half million dollar tion of auditor. John J. Nolan, who has ee 7. Unpaid subscriptions to charity, " ¢ 
producer of the Equitable Society, asso- : : : ; . 5. Speculation : i i dd. suck 
iadail agit “ne Sic ullneedl Agency. a: been assistant auditor of the Travelers, 6. Fluctuation Decry a club will require add “V 
Some specially written songs for the becomes an assistant comptroller, and 7. Convenient purchasing plan 8 The family will require cash upon it be 
dinner were written by Alfred S. Mar- Roy E. Underwood, who has been trav- 8 Marketability 3 which to live in the interim between of ai 
kus of the Mervin L. Lane agency at eling auditor, becomes an_ assistant 9. Maturity in event of death death and settlement of the estate poss 
1140 Broadway, a graduate of the Uni- auditor. The appointnient of Bartlett T. 10. Taxation 9. If he buys stock or bonds on them 10. 
versity of Pennsylvania. A new man in Bent as office supervisor was also an- 11. Spread monthly instalment plan, these obf™ i" 
the business, Mr. Markus paid for about nounced. B : 12. Conservation ligations must be met fore 
a quarter of a million in 1926. Mr. Rarey came to the Travelers in 13. Prevention 10. There may be mortgages upon prop fm "Por 
“Eddie” Tryon, the old Colgate All- 1910 to become cashier at Columbus, O. 14. Transfer ; pene which he has bought for ing Pren 
American football player, is a member In 1911 he was made traveling auditor, vestinent profi 
of the new class at New York Univer- in 1915, auditor. Mr. Flynn started with NEW AGENCY MANAGER 11. Loans which he fas’ endorsed ee 
sity which began on Monday of this the Travelers as a clerk in the ticket ; not be paid and his estate would be arise 
week. ‘ department in 1905 and was elected as- A. B. Olson Advanced By Bankers Life liable. thre 
sya ior fn 10 ME, Nolan started “of Nebranbas Jeoed Compmny me 12. Tt aye advigble 0 prow lt 
OLIPHANT GETS A KITTEN Lapis ier in the Worcester. nace gs fund for his wife or other beni of ,. 
derwood was cashier in the Worceste A B Dleon ‘& a 
. ; cd A. B. Ols as been elected manager ficiary to start in business. . 
Elmer Q. Oliphant, former star athlete branch in 1913 and then was transferred of avencies of the Rishdes tthe ol imme 
at West Point and Purdue, has received to Albany. In 1918 was made traveling birasice He Se RAR ap gar Pie gard: 
a handsome Siamese kitten as a prize auditor. Mr. Bent entered the agency producing aaa in September. 1915 po BRITISH INSURANCE FUSION time 
sel: “on Paso Mr a et department in 1909. in 1922 was made general "agent for , London, March 1.—Announcement i aoe 
aoe Lit Seat cial : CF pou- Omaha. He was the first president of just been made of an Pen ie arf sion 
ol ae eid Fiske ey aes of aa a PHILADELPHIA AGENCY CONTEST the Omaha General Agents’ and Mana- trial poeretaens eee — ‘oy ime ner | 
vinkin wad Day Stang sxe : the ea The Philadelphia agency of the Con- 8€TS Association and president of the prsecanenge ge *Writich Lewal Lite Assume bonu 
nee i g necticut General has just brought its Omaha Life Underwriters’ Association. Con . Ltd. f as amalgam Polici 
‘i fourteenth annual agency contest to a He has been a member of the Omaha nce Company, “te, i he B om the s 
successful close. Over five hundred ap- Chamber of Commerce for several years. ee i in h “TI 
TO HEAD WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT plications for nearly two and a half mil- Assurance Company, Ltd, Birmnem such 
; Miss Esther Bjoland, at present super- lions of insurance was the agency’s rec- SAILING ON “THE CARONIA” TH opera 
intendent of schools in Trempeleau ord during this period. Several individ- “The Caronia,” which sails on June C. A. FOEHL BACK FROM SOU cases 
County, Wis., will become head of the ual agents produced over $125,000 apiece. 18th, will not lack actuaries among the Charles A. Foehl, manager of Th tricts 
women’s department of the R. A. Hol- A dinner and dance were held at the passengers. To date it looks as though Prudential in New York, at 217 Broal cours 
venstot Security Mutual agency for close of the contest, at which President the party would include: Lawrence way, has returned from a visit to Florid 
northwestern Wisconsin, with headquar- R. W. Huntington and Vice-President . Chathles and family, Henry Moir, E. W. On his way back he stopped at Pine ( 
ters at Eau Claire, on July 1. G. E. Bulkley were present. Marshall and M. Albert Linton. hurst and Washington. C 
of th 
Aetng 
time ; 
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With more than three-quarters of a century of success and over 
achievement back of it, the Massachusetts Mutual is in a posi- = ld ° V D > co 
tion to progress along lines that have been thoroughly tested. aiawin ery estrous are 
: ‘ast y 
This position is made more desirable because of the main- L b e Suran 
tenance of principles and practices of high character which have to & et Jy our surp us usiness 
molded the three great divisions of the Company—Home Office, “For nineteen years the brokers’ office” Bos, 
Field Force, and Policyholders—into an organization whose ; yr 
reputation for stability and fair dealing is universal. B A *F D WIN a M 
: : aris, 
Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of Agencies. 5 Stated Tass the Ig 
; aide ane Pecter 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 





Phone 


Organized 1851 Cortlandt 2030 








5th Floor 
5 Seconds from Broadway 
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Lapsed No Policies 
Because of Coal Strike 


BRITISH PRUDENTIAL’S YEAR 





Directors Extended Concession to March 
14, 1927; 24,821,864 Industrial 


Policies in Force 





The biggest life insurance company in 
Great Britain is the Prudential Assur- 
ance Co., Ltd. which closed the year 
1926 with total assets of £198,801,641, as 
compared with £185,140,143 the preceding 
year. The number of policies issued dur- 
ing the year in the ordinary branch was 
72,857 for the sum of £14,924,208. 

The claims for the year amounted to 
6,966,471. The number of deaths was 
10,997. The number of matured endow- 
ments was 43,958. 

The life policies in force at the end of 
the year numbered 1,095,735. 

In the industrial branch the number of 
policies issued was 171,713. The total 
number of policies in force in the Indus- 
trial branch of the company at the end 
of the year was 24,821,864. 

Action Relative to Coal Strike 

In discussing the coal strikes and the 
effect on the insurance business, the 
chairman in his annual report said in 
part: 

“In consequence of the extensive un- 
employment arising out of the coal dis- 
pute many holders of our industrial 
branch policies were unable to pay their 
premiums. The directors decided early 
in the dispute to refrain from lapsing 
such policies. 

“With the prolongation of the dispute 
it became evident that the accumulation 
of arrears was such that it would be im- 
possible in many cases for policyholders 
to retain their assurances when employ- 
ment was resumed. A scheme was there- 
fore adopted in October last under which 
upon application being made arrears of 
premium could be liquidated under with- 
profits policies by a suitable deduction 
from the bonus payable when a claim 
arises, In the cases of claims under 
three special non-profit tables the de- 
duction is made from the sum assured. 

“This concession has been the means 
of relieving our policyholders from the 
immediate hardships of the dispute as re- 
gards their assurances, whilst at the same 
time preserving intact the capital sum 
assured under with-profit policies; the 
directors are confident that this conces- 
sion has emphasized in a striking man- 
ner the value of the industriat branch 
bonus and the holders of 1,160,469 of our 
Policies have already taken advantage of 
the scheme. 

“The success of the scheme has been 
such that the directors have extended its 
operations until March 14 next in all 
cases and’ beyond that date in those dis- 

tricts in which it appears that such a 
course is desirable.” 





O’CONNELL LEADS IN N. Y. 

C. B. O'Connell, of the producing staff 
of the Graham & Luther Agency of the 
Aetna Life, Brooklyn, is leading the full 
time agents of the company in New York 
and Brooklyn for 1927. He also ranks 
No, 31 in the country. Mr. O’Connell has 

fen in the insurance business a little 
Over a year. 

“Tom” Keith, author of the Aetna 
Course in accident and health insurance, 
addressed the staff of Graham & Luther 


last week on the subject of accident in- 
Surance, 





ATKINSON IN EUROPE 


William F, Atkinson, Brooklyn general . 


‘gent of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
'S touring in Europe. At present he is 
mn Morocco, Africa, and will later visit 
aris, France. Mr. Atkinson left here 
€ latter part of February and is ex- 
bected back in the States the early part 
of April, 





. LARGER GIRARD STOCK 
he Girard Life will increase its capi- 


Stock from $419,000 to $1,000,000. 


ECKENRODE TO MOVE 


Joseph A. Eckenrode, Brooklyn’ gen- 
eral agent of the Penn Mutual Life, an- 
nounced this week that he will remove 
his office, now at 32 Court Street, to the 
Court-Remsen building at 26 Court 
Street, April 1. Mr. Eckenrode has been 
in his present quarters for eight years. 
They will occupy two and a half times 
as much space in the new location as 
they now occupy. 








TO TALK IN BRIDGEPORT 








| The | Colonial Life lneumnce Com 














Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 
Ordinary Life Policies— 


All forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 





Give Agents Unusual Money- Making Opportunities 





Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 


Officers 
E. J. Heppenheimer, President 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


pany of America 


E. C. Wise, Treasurer 
. R. Drown, Secretary 





we 





Leon Gilbert Simon and Fred B. Mc- 
Kenzie of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 





ciation of New York will attend the 
Bridgeport Life Underwriters’ meeting 


today, going by aeroplane from New 
York. 





NON-MEDICAL LIMITS 
The non-medical insurance bill has 
been passed by the Iowa senate. It per- 
mits policies to be written without med- 
ical examination, one person being able 
os from $2,500 to $10,000 insurance 
only. 





MRS. L. L. CASSIDY 
Mrs. L. L. Cassidy, wife of the assist- 
ant treasurer of the Bankers Life, passed 
away at her home in Des Moines Sun- 
day morning, March 13. 





New Increased Dividend Scale 
Effective January 1, 1927 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Mass. 


This Company is now in the very 





Forefront on Low Net Cost 




















surance Company. 


the Home Office and b 


Office and field force. 


The year 1926 was in) many respects the greatest 
year in the history of the Missouri State Life In- 
The year was 
marked by the announcement of new rates and 
policies; by improved methods of underwriting in 
y a wonderful spirit of 
friendship and ‘co-operation between the Home 


especially 


The Company's admitted assets increased from 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Presents Its Annual Statement 


$61,889,485.52 to $70,554,896.66, an increase of 


$8,665,411.14. 
Free surplus 
$2,768,875.05, an increase of $760,895.69. 


Insurance in force, including Group, 


crease of $83,333,053.00. 


ew business paid for in 


1926 amounted 
659.00 in 1925, an increase of $42,564,253.00. 





Admitted Assets 


Balance Sheet, December 31, 1926 








First Mortgage Loans on Real 
Estite: 62.5-.4565-5 % dhcenc« SAGO Ta 
Real Estate, Home Office..... 1,244,937.86 
Real Estate, Other......... ‘ 3,468,694.59 
Real Estate Sales Contracts... 940,559.62 
Collateral Loans ...:....... 1,190,000.00 
Loans to Policyholders....... 14,109,628.75 
U. S. Gov't and Municipal Bonds 3,802,567.98 
Premium Notes ..... PA epee 404,917.94 
Cash in Banks on Interest.... | 2,127,787.26 

Cash in Banks and Home Office 
not on Interest........... 63,753.44 
Accrued interest on Investments 1,836,702.29 

Outstanding and Deferred Pre- 
wiawie? 2. 96 Ae: Saws oes 2,352,534.51 

Due from Other Companies on 
Policies Reinsured ..... E 28,258.00 
All Other Assets...... nae ace 96,178.67 
$70,554,896.66 


Liabilities 
Policy Reserves ............ $61,277,817.23 
Policy Claims in Process of Ad- 

justment not Due......... 473,675.79 

Premiums and Interest Paid in 
Soe OE OPC eee 564,880.85 
Dividends Left on Deposit with 

a Pe ee ae 1,051,265.48 
Reserved for Taxes.......... 399,268.70 
Contingency Reserve for In- 

MORTON dG oo ad nec 55s s 100,000.00 
All Other Liabilities......... 445,414.90 
Apportioned for 

Policy _Divi- 

dends ...... $1,473,698.66 
Capital Stock.. 2,000,000.00 
SER 6 -6.4-4 2.0.0 2,768,875.05 
Surplus for Protection of Poli- 

GRNGRIRION,, v2.5 Ncdeciececes 6,242,573.71 





$70,554,896.66 


increased from $2,007,979.36 to 


increased 


from $587,586,508.00 to $670,919,561.00, an in- 


to 


$179,542,912.00, as compared with $136,978,- 








Life’ - 





A great Company daily growing greater! 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, President 


Accident 


Home Office, Saint Louis 


Health - Group 
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Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


President O. J. Ar- 





Dividend nold of the North- 
Option western National 
Clauses takes up for discus- 


sion a subject always 
interesting to agents; in brief, dividends. 
In the current issue of his publication 
he tells how to present the company’s 
four dividend options most attractively 
and convincingly. Along this line he 
said: 


Under Option A the insured uses the 
dividend to reduce the premium. The 
premium notice shows the amount of the 
premium and also the amount of the divi- 
dend by which it is reduced, and the in- 
sured pays the reduced amount. If he 
inadvertently pays the full amount of the 
premium, or if the policy is fully paid 
up (as in the case of a limited payment 
policy, after all premiums have been 
paid) the company sends its check to the 
insured for the amount of this dividend. 

Under Option B the dividend is ap- 
plied as a single premium to the pur- 
chase of full paid insurance on the same 
plan as the original policy. Under this 

option the policy, instead of being cred- 
ited each year with a cash dividend, as 
under Option A, is credited with a cer- 
tain amount of fully paid insurance— 
the amount that the cash dividend will 
buy. This credit, in the form of fully 
paid insurance, is variously called Paid- 
up Additions or Reversionary Additions. 
These paid-up additions increase the 
amount payable at death and at the ma- 
turity of the policy as an endowment. 
They also increase the lo: an and surren- 
der value of the policy. As the reserve 
on fully paid insurance increases from 
year to year, it necessarily follows that 
the reserve value of the total additions 
on a policy will be greater than the sum 
total of the cash dividends that were 
applied to purchase the additions from 
year to year. Paid-up additions may be 
surrendered independently of the policy 
(the full reserve being allowed as a cash 
value), but the company discourages such 
a practice unless the cash value of the 
additions is needed to pay a premium and 
conserve the “business. 

Under Option C—the Accelerative En- 
dowment (or pure endowment) option— 
the dividend is used to reduce the num- 
ber of premiums required to fully pay 
up the policy or to hasten the time when 
the face of the policy is paid to the in- 
sured. In the case of a life policy it 
converts the policy into an endowment. 
On an endowment policy it shortens the 
term’ for which the policy was written. 
At the time when the dividend additions 
are sufficient to pay up the policy in full 
the company notifies the insured, who 
may then take a fully paid-up policy and 
receive future dividends annually in cash. 
He may, however, continue to pay pre- 
miums, in which event the dividends are 
applied under the Accelerative Endow- 
ment option to hasten the maturity of 
the policy. For instance, if an Endow- 
ment at: Age 85 policy becomes paid up 
by dividends in 23 years, the insured 
may, if he then so elects, continue to 
pay premiums, with dividends applied 
on the Accelerative Endowment plan, un- 
til the 32nd year, whereupon it is ma- 
tured as an endowment. This iliustra- 
tion is on the present dividend scale. 

The reserve on Accelerative Endow- 


ment dividend additions increases the 
cash and loan values of the policy, but 
does not increase the amount payable 
in event of death. Under this option 
the additions may be surrendered inde- 
pendently of the policy only upon the 
insured’s furnishing satisfactory evidence 
of insurability. Such evidence is re- 
quired since under this option the divi- 
dend additions are forfeited in event of 
death. This forfeiture is taken into ac- 
count in calculating the amount of the 
additions and it increases them. As a 
result, it takes fewer years to pay up 
or mature the policy under this option 
than under Options B or 

Under Option D the dividend is left 
with the company as a savings deposit, 
upon which 344% interest is guaranteed 
and any excess interest declared by the 
company is also paid. At present the 
total rate is 5%. Dividends so left on 
deposit may be withdrawn at any time, 
used in payment of premiums in whole 
or in part, or used to pay up or mature 
the policy, like Option C. If not with- 
drawn, they are added to the proceeds 
at death or maturity or upon surrender. 





IN THIRD YEAR OF MANAGEMENT 


S. T. Whatley is now in his third 
year as manager of the Aetna Life in 
Chicago. His agency has been most con- 
sistent. During the first year in which 
Mr. Whatley headed the agency, namely, 
November, 1923, to October, 1924, in- 
clusive, the agency paid for $10,609,578 
on 1,605 lives. From November, 1924, 
to October, 1925, inclusive, the agency 
paid for $19,229,739 on 2,684 lives, and 
from November, 1925, to October, 1926, 
inclusive, paid for $23,313,549 on 4,048 
lives. 





PERTINENT QUERIES 


An agent of the Provident Mutual, 
wishing to increase his business, sur- 
veyed his old policyholders with these 
questions in mind: 

(a) Can he get insurance ? 

(b) Can he pay for it? 

(c) Is there any reason he should buy 

it? 

(d) Is there any reason why I cannot 

sell him insurance ? 





MADE MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


Dr. William B. Aten was recently 
elected medical director of the Security 
Mutual, succeeding Dr. R. L. Louns- 
berry, who died recently. Lucille M. Al- 
bright, one of the few. women actuaries 
in the country, has been given the post 
of assistant actuary. 





NEW ST. LOUIS OFFICE 
The Sun Life has opened a new office 


in St. Louis and appointed as manager . 


W. S. Sutherland, who has been assistant 
manager of the company’s office in Chi- 
cago. H. L. Jones, who was formerly 
secretary of the United States Agencies 
at the home office, succeeds Mr. Suther- 
land in Chicago. 





Preble Tucker of the Union Central 
Life in New York paid for $405,000 in 
February. 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST FACTS 





Sixteen Page Booklet Issued by Guar- 
anty Trust, New York; Is Brim- 
ful of Information 
“Facts About a Life Insurance Trust” 
is the title of a booklet recently issued 
by the Guaranty Trust Co., of New York. 
It is a sixteen page publication and its 
pages are brimful of information on the 

subject. 

It tells how it provides what the indi- 
vidual wants, how the life insurance trust 
is created, the difference between a life 
insurance trust and the insurance com- 
pany’s income payment plan, the need 
for flexibility, investment authority de- 
fined by trust agreement, how invest- 
ments are made and managed and many 
other facts that come under the scope 
of such a plan. 

In treating the subject editorially, the 
Guaranty Trust Co. states that, “through 
the creation of a life insurance trust, a 
man may make available to his benefi- 
ciaries every dollar of the proceeds of 
his life insurance when and as needed, 
and at the same time he can enjoy the 
satisfaction of knowing that until this 
money is needed it will be kept soundly 
invested, earning dependable income.” 





A POTENTIAL PRODUCER 


Lloyd Patterson of the Keane-Patter- 
son Agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, New York, last week celebrated the 
arrival of a son, whose name is Arthur 
Swan Patterson. He is the first child, 
and Mr. Patterson says’he is.a potential 
million dollar producer. 





ENTERS VIRGINIA 
The 


andria. 


Continental American. Life of 
Wilmington has been admitted to Virgi- 
nia and its home office will be in Alex- 





HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Denver Des Moines 


Omaha 














TEN MEN 








We have ten new 
territories for ten 
good men under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 


Address 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















STE ee 





back of every door bell. 


Independence Square 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
‘PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders 
Policies are issued on both the ordinary 
and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 


“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 























satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 








34 Nassau Street 





You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
| field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


A ge 


s 


New York, N. Y. 











927 
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Insurance Lunch To 
N. Y. Theatre Guild 


MISS HELBURN GUEST OF HONOR 
Maurice Wertheim, Banker and Guild 
Director, Also Speaks; Welton Ex- 
presses Insurance Appreciation 





One of the most interesting luncheons 
given in the insurance business in New 
York was that tendered on Tuesday to 
Theresa Helburn, executive director of 
the famous Theatre Guild of New York, 
which has 21,000 subscribers, its own 
theatre and five current Broadway hits 
running at the present time. Those pres- 


ent were some of the leading insurance 
men in New York. The luncheon was 
given at the Drug & Chemical Club. 

Miss Helburn is a Bryn Mawr girl, 
who was also a member of Professor 
Baker’s class of playwrights at Harvard. 
She casts the Theatre Guild shows and 
is one of the best judges of actors in the 
United States. She gave a very illumi- 
native, brilliant talk. She told of the 
successful efforts of the Theatre Guild 
to break long theatrical runs in order to 
diversify the roles of actors so that they 
will not have to play one role too long 
or fall into the rut of type actors; and 
told how the Theatre Guild is building 
up its great clientele for intellectual and 
worthwhile drama. 


Maurice Wertheim Talks 


Miss Helburn was followed by Maurice 
Wertheim, the New York banker, who is 
the business chief of the Theatre Guild, 
who described how the Guild gets its 
subscribers, and how it built a $600,000 
theatre. 

Acting as spokesman for the insurance 
men present, Spencer Welton, president 
of the New York Indemnity, told of the 
pleasure that New Yorkers are getting in 
being able to attend Theatre Guild pro- 
ductions. 


A list of those who went to the lunch 
follows : 


H. P. Jackson, president, Norwich Union In- 
demnity; H. A. Fortington, president, 150 Wil- 
liam Street Corporation; Frank J. O’Neill, vice- 
president, Royal Indemnity; Harold_ Warner, 
United States manager, Liverpool & London & 
Globe; Wilfred Kurth, president, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters; John McNamara, 
Guardian Life; Ralph Sanborn, State Mutual; 
Edson S. Lott, president, U. S. Casualty; L. 
Seton Lindsay, vice-president, New York Life; 
Joel Rathbone, vice-chairman, National Surety; 
Henry L. Rosenfeld, Prudential; H. H. Putnam, 
Publications division manager, John Hancock; 
Donald Keane, Massachusetts Mutual; Norman 
R. Moray, vice-president, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity; Sumner Rhoades,’ manager, Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association; W. E. Mallalieu, 


general manager National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; C. A. Ludlum, vice-president of Home, 
and R. P. Barbour, United States Attorney, 
Northern Assurance. 





INSURANCE MALINGERING 





English Sickness Benefit Figures Show 
40% of Applicants Withdrew Claims 
To Avoid Medical Examination 
Sir Kingsley Wood, Minister, gave 
some illuminating figures relative to sick- 
ness benefit in the House of Commons 
in London recently. The normal number 
to be sent to medical referees is 200,000, 
ut last year during and after the coal 
Strike, this rose to more than 400,000. 

iss Wilkinson, labor-socialist mem- 
€t, sought to turn this huge increase 
to account by alleging that it was caused 

Y malnutrition in the mining districts. 

ut an examination of the figures sug- 
Sests quite another cause. 

No fewer than 40% of the applicants 
Withdrew their claims rather than sub- 
mit themselves for medical examination, 
While of the remainder only 60% instead 
of the normal 80% of claims ‘was: upheld. 

IS suggests an alarming increase in 

€ practice of malingering. Unfortu- 
nately, in-all’ insurance schemes which 
© Not entirely depend on the contribu- 
‘Hons of the insured there is an inevitable 
Weakening of that public opinion which 
‘8 the best instrument for keepng the 
Malingerer in check. 


Two Big Writers Join 
Fenster-Fleishman 


HENRY VON OST AND SAM OST 








Formerly With Perez Huff Agency; 
Both Agents Have Rolled Up Sub- 
stantial Paid-For Volume 





Two big writers, formerly with Perez 
F. Huff of the Travelers, joined the Fen- 
ster-Fleishman Agency of the company 
in New York this week. They are Henry 
von Ost, who has been writing at the 
rate of more than $1,000,000 a year, and 
Samuel Ost, who has paid for about 
$3,500,000 in five years. 

Henry von Ost started in life insur- 
ance selling eight years ago with the A. 
A. Harris Agency of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in New York. He 
then associated himself with the Huff 
Agency and when he left it he was 
agency supervisor. This year he was the 
first man in the Travelers to qualify for 
the $100,000 life club, making it the first 
week of January. In the eight years he 
has been in the business Mr. von Ost has 
paid for $12,000,000 in®all companies. 

Samuel Ost got his first experience 
with Sohmer & Co., general agent, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in New 
York. He stayed with this agency up 
until last year when he went over to 
the Huff agency. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY LIFE 


The Twentieth Century Life of Chica- 
go, which started to do business in that 
city on February 21, wrote during its 
third week 4,121 applications for accident 
and health policies. J. Madison Moore 
of Newark, N. J., in his first week wrote 
211 applications personally. At present 
there are two branch offices with sixty 
salesmen. Two more branch offices be- 
ing established will bring the total of 
men up to 150. 








insurance company or agency. 


Box 


The Eastern 
86 Fulton Street, 








Seeks Legal Department Connection 


An experienced attorney who will furnish highest references as to char- 
acter and professional standing, seeks connection in legal department of 


1060 


Underwriter 
New York, N. Y. 











J. L. WRIGHT NOW MANAGER 





Connecticut General Appoints Him As 
Head of Their Rochester, 
N. Y., Office 


J. L. Wright has been appointed man- 
ager of the Rochester, N. Y., agency of 
the Connecticut General. 

Mr. Wright got his first insurance ex- 
perience as an agent in Canton, Ohio. 
In 1917 he went to Cleveland where he 
worked as a field assistant for the Trav- 
elers until he was transferred to their 
home office in 1919. For the last two 
and one half years he has been an 
agency assistant for the Connecticut 
General. 





GETS CHECK FOR $10,000 

Marie L.' Valentine, of the Mervin L. 
Lane Agency, of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, New York, has just ob- 
tained a check for $10,000 on a $250,000 
case. This is the beginning of her sec- 
ond year in the business and she has so 
far paid for over $300,000 of insurance. 
It is her aim to do $1,000,000 in 1927. 


A. H. REED IN HOME OFFICE 

A. H. Reed, for the past two years 
manager of the Los Angeles office of 
the Continental Life of St. Louis, has 
been sent to the home office of the com- 
pany in St. Louis to organize and_ build 
up a disability department. Before 
going to Los Angeles, Mr. Reed was in 
charge of the Chicago office of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Life. 











in 1926. 


Home Life Insurance Co. 


Some Results in 1926 


A marked increase in the interest rate. 
A favorable death rate. 


The continuation of the extra dividend declared 


Insurance in force over $300,000,000. 





256 Broadway 








New York City 

















J. O. Hoover N. Y.: 
Manager of the Travelers 


HE ARRIVED HERE THIS WEEK 





Started With Company As Field Assis- 
tant In 1915; MacConnell And Martin 
Continue As Field Assistants 





J. O. Hoover has been appointed life 
insurance manager of the Travelers in 
Greater New York, succeeding A. J. 
Frith who has been made manager of 
the company’s Los Angeles branch. Mrs. 
Frith has been in poor health and Mr. 
Frith wanted to join her on the Coast. 

Mr. Hoover went with the Travelers 
as field assistant in Illinois in 1915; was 
called to the home office ‘as agency as- 
sistant in June, 1917; was promoted to 
be assistant superintendent of agencies 
at the beginning of 1921. He has been 
one of the senior members of the staff 
of agency officers under Superintendent 
of Agencies: H. H. Armstrong. 

H. W. MacConnell and G. A. Martin, 
who have been agency assistants for the 
past year, and B. H. Dobbin, group su- 


pervisor, continue in their present ca- 
pacities and titles. 


_ H. H. Armstrong was a New York vis- 
itor on Tuesday of this week. 





VICTORY LIFE CELEBRATES 





Negro Insurance Company, Now Li- 
censed in N. Y.; Holds Dinner 
in Harlem 

The Victory Life of Chicago, a negro 
life insurance company, celebrated their 
entry into New York State last Thursday 
night with a dinner which took place at 
Renaissance Casino, New York, and was 
attended by more than five hundred peo- 
ple. The affair was given under the aus- 
pices of a Citizens Committee, of which 
Lester A. Walton was chairman. 

Short addresses of welcome were made 
by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, Fred R. 
Moore, Eugene Kinkle Jones, Watt 
Terry, Mrs. Gertrude E. McDougald, 
Ferdinand Q. Morton, A. A. Shomburg 
and C. B. Curley. 

Anthony Overton, president of the 
company, responded to the addresses. A 
letter from James A. Beha, insurance 
commissioner of New York, was read, 
saying in part: “I am most interested 
in this company and want it to make a 
success in its operations here.” 

It was announced at the dinner that 
during the few weeks the company has 
been operating at its Harlem office, pol- 
icies aggregating $300,000 had been taken 
out. 





SOME $1,000,000 WRITERS 

The 1926 million dollar producers of 
the New England Mutual are as follows: 
Louis Danto, Prince-Agent, Detroit; 
Fied P. McKenny, agent, Boston; Wil- 
son Williams, general agent, New Or- 
leans; H. Arthur Schmidt, general agent, 
New York City; William E. Selph, 
agent, New York City; Robert W. 
Moore, Jr., general agent, Home Office; 
Raymond L. Korndorfer, general agent, 
New York City; Julius H. Meyer, gen- 
eral agent, Chicago; Merle G. Summers, 
general agent, Home Office. 





D. R. McBrayer has been made gen- 
eral agent of the Pan-American Life in 
North Carolina. 
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C. H. Langmuir On 
Agents’ Opportunities 


GROWTH OF WEALTH, SAVINGS 





Life Insurance Is Best Paid Business In 
the World, Says New York Life 
Vice-President 





Charles H. Langmuir, third vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life, was one of 
the principal speakers before the Tri- 
State Congress of Life Underwriters in 
Philadelphia this week, his paper bear- 
ing the title, “Catching Fire to Your 
Opportunity in the Life Insurance Busi- 
ness.” 

In 1906 one out of every six of the 
total population of the United States had 
his life insured. In 1926 one in every 
two was insured. This, said Mr. Lang- 
muir, gave an idea of the manner in 
which the business is growing. 

In the last twelve years the popula- 
tion of the United States has increased 
25%; wages and salaries have increased 
100% ; savings have increased 175%, and 
the total life insurance in force, 335%. 

Average Volume of New York Life 

Agents 

In the New York Life the average paid 
business per agent has increased as fol- 
lows: In 1902, $18,000; 1916, $49,000, and 
in 1926, $90,000. ; me, 

The briefest description of life insur- 
ance which Mr. Langmuir has ever seen 
follows: : 

First—If John Smith has a policy and 
should die, his wife will get the money 
immediately. : : 

Second—If John Smith has no policy 
and should die, his wife will get nothing. 

Third—John Smith must die some 
time, but he cannot know when, nor 
how soon he may be unable to secure 
life insurance. ; 

Fourth—If John Smith grows old with- 
out insurance he is the most unfortunate 
of men. ; 

Fifth—If John Smith becomes disabled 
without life insurance, a tragedy has hap- 
pened for which you are partly respon- 
sible. 

Agents and Happiness 

Answering the question: “Can a man 
really be happy in the life insurance 
business?” Mr. Langmuir said: 

“*The days of the life insurance man,’ 
it has been said, ‘are a series of bumps. 
Every bump you get is a lesson. If you 
learn the lesson with one bump, you don’t 
get that bump any more, you get pro- 
moted—to the next bump.’ 

“Now the question is, how can you get 
yourself into the attitude of mind of en- 
during the vicissitudes of the business 
and yet be happy about it? 

“The answer is that you must give 
yourself wholly to life insurance, train 
yourself to expect the bad with the good, 


fill yourself with enthusiasm for its great 
service and become an expert by dint of 
actual experience and practice. John 
Galsworthy was asked not long ago, 
‘What is happiness?’ and replied, ‘Hap- 
piness is absorption!’ ‘Absorption in 
what?’ ‘In what you are doing and feel- 
ing. You are happiest when you are 
carried away by your work and your 
feelings.’ ” 

The speaker wound up with the fol- 
lowing advice: 

“Therefore, to be happy, my friends, 
in life insurance, keep on the track. 

“Don’t be derailed by real estate which 
is only temporarily good; by fire or ac- 
cident insurance which scatters the mind 
for small compensation; by politics which 
offers only the delusion of popularity. 

“Life insurance is the best paid hard 
work in the world, easiest when you 
work the hardest—hardest when you 
work the easiest. 

“Be either a thorough-going life insur- 
ance man or don’t be a life insurance 
man at all. 

“The ultimate encouragement and re- 
ward of life insurance work is this—it 
is permanent, it is limitless, it is a true 
service to the world. Life nsurance is 
a business in which men grow.” 





DUNSMORE AGENCY’S RECORD 
Has Paid a Million and a Quarter of 
Business This Year 

The Dunsmore Agency of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society is going 
strong this year. During the month of 
January and February it paid for one 
and a quarter millions of business, which 
represents a gain over the same period 
in 1926 of 25%. This was accomplished 
with the same number of agents. 

William J. Dunsmore, who heads the 
agency, is one of the youngest general 
agents in the country. He became gen- 
eral agent after having been connected 
with the organization only two years. 
He is progressive and has a_ well 
equipped, modern office in the old 
Equitable Building at 120 Broadway. 

He has introduced an innovation in 
his agency, which he says is working out 
well. It is a form which the agents fill 
out showing the sources from which they 
get their business. The form is broken 
up into classifications as follows: Old 
policyholders, endless chain, circulariz- 
ing, social contacts-friends, telephone 
medicals, telephone appointments, cold 
canvass and helping other agents. In 
this way, Mr. Dunsmore says, he is able 
to keep an absolute check upon the men 
and to determine just where the business 
comes from. 





ON EUROPEAN TRIP 


Albert Schurr, second vice-president of 
the North American Life, whose offices 
are located at 776 Broad street, New- 
ark, N. J., left February 12 to take a 
five-month trip abroad. He plans to 
visit England, Germany, France, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Turkey, Egypt and Switzer- 
land. 











Pennsylvania 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 


cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 


opment of new agents. 











Bristol 


Birthday Dinner 


(Continued from Page 1) 


over the field, he paid as an agent for 
an average of a little over $1,000 a week 
in paid premiums. At the time the limit 
of the company was $20,000, and there 
were no frills of any kind in the con- 
tract. Thirteen months after he be- 
came general agent he had paid for more 
business in his territory than the com- 
pany had written in the same territory 
in the fifteen years it had been entered 
in the state. . 
His Independence 

_ A man of strong character and great 
independence, Mr. Bristol has frequent- 
ly made innovations and assumed posi- 
tions which caused the entire fraternity 
to sit up and take notice. Probably the 
most sensational move was his action on 
May 15, 1893, in suddenly rescinding the 
contracts of 319 brokers. He cancelled 
these licenses because he became con- 
vinced that the brokers were really prey- 
ing on the business of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life agents. The action of Mr. 
Bristol caused a sensation and drew a 
three page ad in a Baltimore insurance 
paper inserted by ‘brokers in which Mr. 
Bristol was ridiculed by being shown as 
a pure white dove leaving a flock of old 
crows. Attacks and cartoons did not 
worry him. He was convinced that he 
was right and stuck by his guns. 

Mr. Bristol’s low opinion of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
has also been the subject of extensive 
comment in the past. He does not be- 
long to the association and frequently 
has criticised it. 

During his career as a general agent, 
Mr. Bristol has started on the road to 
life insurance success some of the most 
able writers in New York City, includ- 
ing a number of stars who have written 
several millions a year. Herman Duval, 
Herman Brandt, Theodore Peyser and 


Charles Sachs are only a few of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life well-known 
agents. 

The Bristol agency has always balked 
at giving to the newspapers the amount 
of its writings, as Mr. Bristol has main- 
tained that -comparisons between his 
agency and others do not reveal the 
facts. His agency does not write group 
or salary allotment or some other kinds 
of insurance which the other offices do, 
He does no brokerage of any kind, and 
the number of men licensed by him is 
much smaller than some of the other 
agencies have. The fact is that there are 
less than fifty agents with possibly less 
than twenty sub-agents. Anyway, at the 
dinner the other night, with all the 
agents present, there were only about 
sixty-five in the room. But despite the 
small size of his organization, the Bris- 
tol agency last year paid for more than 
$26,000,000. Analysis of some of the fig- 
ures shows some surprising results. For 
instance, the average policy written in 
the agency last year was $10,549, and 
the average on each life insured in the 
agency was $16,415. In 1926 the agency 
wrote 1,489 lives. Of the insurance writ- 
ten there were policies on 963 old policy- 
holders. They bought $17,076,900. The 
average, of the policies on old _policy- 
holders was $17,733. 

At the dinner the other night, Herman 
Duval gave the details of his late $375,000 
first interview case. His calls now aver- 
age $47 each. Theodore Peyser dis- 
cussed his methods of securing advance 
premium payments. Charles Sachs talked 
of the Northwestern Mutual’s “credo.” 
Rudolps Recht and others were speakers. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Bristol 
that the dinner was confined to agents. 
There were no newspaper reporters 
present. 





NEW DIVIDENDS 

The Jefferson Standard Life has is- 
sued its new dividend schedule effective 
July 1. In Ordinary Life age, at the end 
of the fifth policy year the dividend is 
$3.80; at the end of the tenth year, $4.49; 
at the end of the fifteenth year, $5.30. 

For 15-payment life, age 25, at the end 
of the fifty year the dividend is $6.78; 
at the end of the tenth year, $8.70; at 
the end of the fifteenth year, $11.04. 





SCHOOL BOARD CANDIDATE 


Charles C. Gilman of the National 
Life of Vermont in Boston, a man who 
has put more “pep” into conventions of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers than any man since Charles Je- 
rome Edwards’ time, is a candidate for 
the school board in what Editor Charles 
E. Belcher of Boston calls “the aristo- 
cratic old town of Milton, Mass.” As 
Mr. Gilman is a member of the aristoc- 
racy of brains, character, wit and talent 
he should be elected. 


A BRISTOL DEFINITION 





How Northwestern Mutual Life Agents 
Describe Partnership Insurance In 
Sales Talk 

Agents of the John I. D. Bristol gen- 
eral agency of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life give the following neat description 
of partnership insurance in selling that 
cover: 

“Partnership insurance is silent capital 
working at low rates of interest and with 
principal never to be repaid.” 





STEBBINS IN PALM BEACH 
Arthur W. Stebbins, well known the- 
atrical insurance broker of 1540 Broad- 

way, New York, is in Palm Beach. 





OPENS CAMDEN BRANCH 
The New Jersey general agency of the 
Aetna Life recently opened a Camden 
branch with J. H. Marvin in charge. 
Mr. Marvin was formerly cashier of the 
company’s Philadelphia agency. 





— 
REPRE OEE 








RIGHT AT HOME 


Just next door to the Home Office of The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company are several good agency opportunities. 


These opportunities in Indiana give full advantage of the prompt 


Home Office service. 


Right now there are agency chances in Terre Haute, Anderson, 
Elwood, Logansport, Madison, Frankfort, Peru, Gary and Kokomo. 


—_—— 








Ink uP (wr te (LINCOLN) 








The Lincoln National -Life Insurance (o. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 


More Than $460,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indian 
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1926 Revenue Act Primer 


No. 5 
Compiled for Penn Mutual Agents 








[pores 


INDIVIDUALS 
0. Is life insurance subject to Federal 
” Estate Tax? 
A. Yes. All life insurance received by 


the executor or administrator, and all 
life insurance received by all other 
beneficiaries in excess of $40,000, if 
taken out by the decedent upon his 
own life. Where life insurance, 
though payable by its terms-to the 
executor or administrator, is, by the 
law of the state, receivable by the 
widow and children, or next of kin, 
in the same manner as if they had 
been specifically designated as benefi- 
ciaries therein, it is entitled to exemp- 
tion up to $40,000. 

_ What is included in the term “insur- 

ance?” 

All life insurance of every description, 

including death benefits paid by fra- 

ternal beneficial societies, operating 
under the lodge system. 

_ Is there any exemption allowed? 

. Yes. There is a general estate ex- 
emption of all legal debts including 
administration expenses and $100,000 
for residents of the United States. In 
regard to life insurance there is an 
additional exemption of $40,000, if 


im) 


> 


oOo 


payable to named individual benefi- 
ciary or beneficiaries. 

OQ. Does this mean that each individual 
beneficiary is entitled to $40,000 ex- 
emption? 

A. No. The total of all insurance pay- 
able to named individual beneficiaries 
is exempt up to $40,000. 

QO. If a policyholder already has $40,000 
life insurance, payable to individual 
beneficiaries, should additional insur- 
ance be made payable to his estate? 

A. Considering only the Federal Estate 
Tax, it makes no difference how poli- 


cies are payable after the $40,000 ex-, 


emption is absorbed. However, there 
is a difference, when state inheritance 
taxes are considered. State inheri- 
tance tax laws exempt all life insur- 
ance proceeds paid to beneficiaries 
other than executors or administrators 
in official capacity as such. For this 
reason there is an advantage in hav- 
ing as much insurance as possible paid 
to named beneficiaries whether indi- 
vidual or corporate. 

Q. Is there any deduction of Federal Es- 
tate Tax for State Transfer taxes 


a 
A. Yes. The deduction is limited to 
80% of the Federal Estate Tax. 





J. J. LYON MAKES ADDRESS 





Speaks Before The Association of Build- 
ing Owners and Managers on In- 
come and Life Insurance 


Speaking at a recent meeting of the 
Association of Building Owners and 
Managers, John J. Lyon, group super- 
visor of the Metropolitan Life, told how 
an individual’s actual worth often tran- 
seends his income and thus determines 
the amount of life insurance he may 
carry, 

“In determining the amount of life in- 
surance a person may buy,” said Mr. 
yon, “it is not only his income which 
must be taken into consideration, but 
other factors which are often of even 
gteater importance. He can place a value 
upon himself as an advisor to business 
associates, and also upon his capacity of 
counsellor to friends and aquaintances. 
For these reasons, while the amount of 
an individual’s life insurance sometimes 
May seem to be out of proportion to 
ls earning power, the other factors in- 
Volved are of sufficient importance to 


lustify his purchase of the greater pro- 
tection.” 





CHARLES E. EVANS DIES 
Charles E. Evans, well known Chi- 
(ago insurance man, died last week at 
his home, following a stroke. In addi- 
“ion to his insurance activities, Mr. 
Vans was a city alderman and a com- 
Mssioner of public works. 













PRES. FISKE IN CANADA 
President Haley Fiske and other offic- 
ts of the Metropolitan Life are in Ot- 
'awa, Canada, this week attending the 


opening there of the new building of the 
Company, 





RETURNS FROM BERMUDA 
John R. Hardin, president of the Mu- 


Wal Benefit Life, has returned from 
ermuda, 


JOHN HANCOCK LOANS 


During the month of February the 
John Hancock accepted nearly $5,000,000 
of farm and city loans. The actual 
amount was $4,713,543, divided as fol- 
lows: $3,167,305 on 479 farms, $1,546,238 
on 118 city properties of which 98 were 
dwelling houses and 16 apartment build- 
ings, housing 279 separate families. 

The loans on this class of property in 
January amounted to $4,375,000, making 
nearly $9,100,000 on this class of loans 
thus far in 1927. 





APPOINTED SUPERVISOR 


Warren E. Peters has been appointed 
supervisor of the Harry Gardiner Agen- 
cy of the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
New York, effective April 1. Mr. Peters 
was formerly sales manager for a large 
manufacturing corporation and has had 
considerable experience in the life insur- 
ance business. John E. Johnston, assist- 
ant cashier of the same agency, has been 
appointed office manager. 





LOUIS J. FINK LEADING 

Louis J. Fink of the Harry Gray Agen- 
cy of the Connecticut Mutual, is the first 
agent in that company to reach the Five 
Hundred Thousand Dollar Club this year. 
He has already paid for a million and a 
quarter of business and the club year 
will not have expired until next August. 
The Harry Gray organization is second 
in the amount of premiums paid for the 
club year. 





SALES CANVASS CONTEST 


The Security Life of Chicago is hold- 
ing a sales canvass contest among its 
salesmen for a prize of $5. The sales- 
men are asked to select a prospect and 
explain their policy in writing. The 
policy used is limited to the twenty- 
pay-guaranteed cash payment plan. 


Don’t Let the Other 


Man Do Your Work © 


BOOKSTAVER ON CONSERVATION 





Says 90% Of Additional Insurance Is 
Not Sold by Agent Writing 
_ Original Policy 





The conservation of life insurance re- 
sources was treated by Joseph D. Book- 
staver, of the Travelers, New York, at 
the eighth of the 20 Money Making Sales 


Talks given by the John C. McNamara 
Organization, Guardian Life, here on 
Monday night. 

“When an oil well gushes,” explained 
Mr. Bookstaver, “there is at first a tre- 
mendous waste, but the owners of the 
well constantly try to improve the condi- 
tions. As much of that oil as possible 
must be saved. The home office is 
Mother Earth to the life man. It sup- 
plies him, gratis, with rate books, argu- 
ments, lists of customers. If the man 
had to pay for all of these, he would 
perhaps appreciate them more. 

“When oil was first discovered,.kero- 
sine was extracted, and much of the re- 
sidium thrown away. Gasoline was then 
a mere by-product. Today it is the by- 
product that is most valuable. I believe 
that in insurance we can make the by- 
products more valuable than the original 
product. 

“Did you know that 90% of the addi- 
tional insurance a man buys is sold by 
an agent other than the one who sold 
the first policy? An underwriter who 
neglects his old customers loses 90% of 
the business he’ might have. 

“There are many opportunities for the 
agent to keep in contact with his policy- 
holders. If a man has lost his policy, 
do not send it to him by mail, take it to 
him personally. Make him feel that you 
are doing him a great favor. Call to 
see him when he desires to change the 
beneficiary, when-he changes his address, 
when he wishes to change the plan of 
payment. Even if you do not sell him 
additional then, he will go to you for 
more protection, rather than to the first 
agent he stumbles upon.” 





The Union Mutual was enjoined by 
District Judge Henry W. Bray, Denver, 
Colo., March 16, from disposing of or 
dissipating any of its assets pending the 
appointment of a receiver. The court 
acted upon the plea of William W. 
Gaunt, assistant district attorney general. 








CANADA LIFE 


ANNUITIES 
It will pay you to get 
our rates before closing 
that annuity prospect. 


HERBERT W. JONES 4 


Manager, New York City 
110 WILLIAM ST. 


Beekman 5058 





























Our examiner is 
ready to jump 
when you call. 


Provident Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Wells & Connell 


General Agents 


33 Liberty St., - New York 
Phone: John 3771 














own company. 





John H. Scott 








, THE ‘‘DOTTED LINE’’— 


is our sales bulletin to help you sell more insurance in your 
Every issue contains a direct sales talk, tested and 


If you are“not getting the “Dotted Line” we will 
gladly put your name on the list if you are doing 
business in or near New York City. 


JOHN H. SCOTT 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
177 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


successful. 


General Agent 


Telephone Triangle 1912 
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CAN YOU FIT A NEW STRING TO YOUR BOW? 














ANY times you have 
called on a prospect 

to sell him, we will say, 
accident insurance, only 
to find that he was already 
covered. Butin your con- 
versation you learned that 
he had an automobile or 


long retreat. 





= | ture ona burglary or auto- 


The battle of Crecy was won by the English mobile application. Or if 
under Edward the Third, because his arch- 
ers carried extra strings for their bows. A 
shower came up shortly before the battle, 
wetting the bow-strings of the French, and 
rendering them useless. Unable to return the , 7 
deadly fire of the English archers, the French insurance, perhaps he will 


yeomen were driven from the field in a head- be interested in Travel- 


he is a business executive 
and his employees are 
now protected by group 











|| ers service in connection 











some other need for in- 
surance protection which was not covered. 


If you are prepared to offer all the lines 
The Travelers writes, you can save the day. 
You can sell your prospect what he does 
need, thus winning a victory which might 
otherwise be lost. 


Every man is a prospect for at least four 
lines of personal insurance—many can say 
“‘ves’’ to a dozen lines of insurance. Thus 
if you cannot sell him personal accident or 
life insurance you can often get his signa- 
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THE TRAVELERS Fire InsurANCE CoMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT ~ 
Connecticut WINDSTORM 


ACCIDENT Hartford, 


LIABILITY, COMPENSATION, 





AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, 








HEALTH, 


Tue Travecers INDEMNITY ComMPpANY 





with compensation, boiler 
or automobile fleet insurance. Or he may 
not know the coverage which use and occu- 
pancy affords. Or he may need business 
life protection, or warm up to the idea of 
the benefits of salary allotment. 


It pays you well to be fully conversant 
with all the Travelers lines. Often you 
will find that what promised to be a fruitless 
interview will develop into a signed applica- 
tion through your ability to rapidly and 
tactfully fit a new string to your bow. 





BURGLARY, 


FIRE 








PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, - INLAND. MARINE 
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John M. Bruce's Home 
His Business Office 


DOES $8,000,000 IN 18 MONTHS 





Life Long Work As Salesman and In- 
dustrial Reorganizer Makes Writing 
Of Large Policies Easy 





It seems extraordinary how new peo- 
ple can enter the life insurance business 
and not only score immediately but make 


such a success that their volume of busi- 
ness exceeds that of many who have 
been in it for a long time. 

Local insurance men were amazed 
when they got an invitation from John 
C. McNamara of the Guardian Life to 
attend the selling course and hear John 
M. Bruce make a talk on income and 
inheritance taxation insurance. The 
shock was that Mr. Bruce was described 
as a man who had written $8,000,000 in- 
surance in his first eighteen months in 
life insurance. Most of them had never 
heard of Mr.. Bruce. 


His Experience 


The Eastern Underwriter looked up 
Mr. Bruce and found that his total ex- 
perience in life insurance has been ex- 
actly eighteen months. He wrote con- 
siderable of this insurance in Florida and 
has been placing business through the 
Mutual Life, Mutual Benefit, Union Cen- 
tral, Prudential, Guardian and some 
other companies. Much of his previous 
experience has been in reorganization of 
business concerns, acting on behalf of 
banking interests, among his clients hav- 
ing been the American Radiator Co., 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Beechnut 
Packing Co. and Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co. He has no office in the busi- 
ness district. In a talk with The East- 
em Underwriter he said that his only 
office is in his house. 

Mr. Bruce is a middle-aged man with 
atouch of gray in his hair, substantial- 
looking, and has a decided sales person- 
ality, which includes a sense of humor. 
His background of finance and business 
reorganization made life insurance sales- 
manship easy for him. Inheritance tax 
Insurance especially appealed to him and 
he studied the subject of taxation extend- 
ing back to Civil War times. 

He told the agents at the McNamara 
meeting that they need have no scruples 
about selling inheritance tax insurance. 
He brought up the point because he has 
occasionally met what might be called 
conscience opposition” toward this type 
of msurance by men of fine character 
who tell agents they object to evading 
taxes by taking out insurance. 

Mr. Bruce went all the way back to 
the Isham decision after the Civil War. 

€ quoted from the Supreme Court to 
the effect that reduction in taxes by legal 
means is not subject to legal censure. 

He said he has no sympathy with tax 
odgers nor has he sympathy with peo- 
tle who pay large sums to the Govern- 
ment which they need not pay. He said 

¢ saw no bad practice of any kind in 
ying inheritance tax insurance. 


Small Vs. Big Policies 


As an expert salesman he was great- 
» Surprised when he entered the insur- 
= business to find so many men writ- 
a policies. A small policy is all 
= t but not as a steady diet for an 
ie who can write large ones. Every 
ona man knows what his average 
vie Policy is and the number of inter- 
aa Is takes to write a policy. It is 
a ot this mnmum to a higher fig- 
mi e found this out early in his ca- 
sll ye a salesman when he started to 
in la of metal covered doors and 
a up by selling ten carloads. He 
gee the suggestion merely on a 
This and it was immediately accepted 
think tod Bruce into doing a lot of 
tnderen tone the line of the fallacv of 
He nestimating of buying possibilities. 
pe € no such mstake when he got 
eumnnin® jneernmce business as he went 
his by & for big game and landed it in 
ag, 


ly 


ABNER THORP SPEAKS 





Tells of Query Asking Agents If They 
Should Know Fundamentals About 
Wills and Trust Deeds 

More than 300 agents attended the 
fifth talk in the course which is being 
conducted by Hart & Eubank on co- 
operation between life insurance and 
trust companies, which was given on 
Wednesday, March 16, at their office, 
100 William Street, New. York. 

Abner Thorp, editor of Diamond Life 
Bulletins, of Cincinnati, was the speaker, 
and he chose for his subject “Successful 
Methods Now Being Used to Sell Life 
Insurance Through Trust Company Co- 
operation.” 

He stated that the insurance agent 
should get rid of the idea that the trust 
company was going to sell life insurance 
for him. The life insurance agent has 
been a little slow in the matter, as he 
thinks the business is going to be 
brought to him by the trust officer. Trust 
officers cannot sell life insurance, for the 
reason that they are not salesmen and 
know very little about the subject. In 
fact, Mr. Thorp said that the greater 
part of them do not carry enough in- 
surance to know what good it will do 
for them. 

For his own information, Mr. Thorp 
said that he sent out a number of ques- 
tionnaires to insurance agents and trust 
officers, who have met with success in 
the opeartion of co-operation service. 
To the question, “Is it necessary for a 
life insurance agent to know the funda- 
mentals of making wills, executing trust 
deeds and other matters relative ,to the 
probation of wills, etc.,?” fifty-eight an- 
swered yes, and eleven no. 

He also stated that the best prospects 
for trust service could be found among 
the policyholders of the various agents. 
Two-thirds of the people who died dur- 
ing the year 1926 left no wills. 

Before the meeting adjourned, it was 
announced that John A. Reynolds, vice- 
president of the Union Trust Co., would 
speak at the next meeting, which would 
be held on Wednesday, March 30. 


* 





$65,000,000 INVESTED IN 1926 

Total new investments made by the 
John Hancock Mutual Life during 1926 
amounted to $65,093,506. Of this 
amount, $29,291,052 were farm loans and 
$25,434,546 on city and suburban prop- 
erty, principally dwellings. Other in- 
vestments, including bonds of railways 
and public service corporations, amount- 
ed to $10,367,908. ; 

During January, 1927, the John Han- 
cock Mutual accepted 504 loans on farms 


to the amount of $2,966,064 and on 123 — 


mortgages on city property to the 
amount of $1,419,640; of the latter, 104 
were on city dwellings and 16 on apart- 
ment buildings, housing 312 separate 
families. 





DIRECTOR FOR 40 YEARS 


When William G. Phelps was re- 
elected a director of the Security Mu- 
tual Life recently, it was for the for- 
tieth time. Mr. Phelps was one of the 
incorporators of the institution, and is 
the sole survivor of the first board. In 
these forty years Mr. Phelps has been 
constantly with the organization, and 
was once its president. He is now vice- 
president and chairman of the board. 
Among other veteran officials of the Se- 
curity Mutual is H. J. McCormack, who 
has been supervisor of claims for twenty- 
nine years. 





SALES CONGRESSES START 


One of the first of the sales congresses 
this year was that of the life underwrit- 
ers’ associations of Topeka cities which 
was held in Topeka, February 25 and 26. 
Pendleton Miller was chairman of the 
program committee. One subject for dis- 
cussion was the new life insurance stat- 
utes before the state legislature. Com- 
missioner Baker, Governor Paulen and 
others spoke. 








They Come Back 


for More 


What is the one real, conclusive 
proof that a public servant is 
performing its task well? 


Repeat business, of course. 


The Union Central Life takes 
pride in the knowledge that 
last year its old policyholders 
took $78,000,000 of new insu- 
rance, or 42 per cent. of the en- 
tire business of the company. 


That is the result of sixty years 
of devotion to the interests of 
. its Agents and Policyholders. 


The Union Central Life 


Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 


JOHN D. SAGE 


President 


Founded 1867 
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HOW COME? 

At intervals the managing editor and 
the art editor of a nationally circulated 
magazine seem to go swimming in a sea 
of mental aberration. That is what hap- 
pened in the office of “Motor,” the tre- 
mendously prosperous “automobile busi- 
ness paper” of Hearst when the March 
issue was put to press with a color cover 
showing the president of a motor sales 
company in a position depicting ecstasy 
and glee because he got a telegram while 
visiting the Detroit factory reading that 
his warehouse back home had been ‘de- 
stroyed by fire and that two hundred 
used cars were lost as a result of the 
blaze. 

While used cars may be a drug on 
the market and fire insurance may be 
the goat in changing red on the ledger 
to black, it is certainly asinine to fea- 
ture such a situation as “Motor” has 
done it. 





THE RAIDING OF PERSONNEL 
AND BUSINESS IN A. & H. FIELD 
In declaring war on unethical practices 

ai its mid-winter meeting last week in 
Chicago the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference took another step to 
show up the operations of “certain non- 
Conference companies,” notably in the 
industrial field. The complaint is that 
the have been conducting 
wholesale raids on agents and business 
of other companies; that instead of 
building up their own organizations they 
wreck in part the organizations and 
business of other companies, 

The Code of Ethics, adopted in Sep- 
tember, 1916, governing the relations of 
the member companies of the Confer- 
ence, was unanimously reaffirmed and its 
provisions were incorporated in a reso- 
lution which has gone out to all com- 
panies and the insurance commissioners. 

The closing thought of the resolution 
demands the support of the entire insur- 
ance fraternity. It is-to the effect that 
no company which persistently and will- 
fully attempts to hire agents and em- 
ployes of other companies without re- 
gard to the standards of business com- 
petition should be permitted to do the 
business of accident and health insur- 
ance. 

The question naturally arises: What 


companies 





will happen if the companies against 
which there is the grievance should defy 
the resolution? Shall they tell the Con- 
ference to go ahead and do its worst? 
The whip apparently is that the com- 
missioners have also received the reso- 
lution, leaving an impression that it will 
be up to the state departments to do 
something. Evidently, another move in 
handing over power on a silver platter 
to the insurance commissioners; another 
confession that the companies can’t run 
their own affairs but need state help. 
Of course, the commissioners have no 
objection to having their throne elevated 
another notch or so. They rarely com- 
plain of additional burdens. What is a 
burden or two extra for a hustling in- 
surance commissioner? It’s all in the 
day’s work. 

The guess of The Eastern Underwriter 
is that if companies stop raiding person- 
nel and volume it will not be the com- 
missioners who put the quietus to the 
practice. Some other way out must be 
found. 

So far as passing resolutions and re- 
affirming the Code of Ethics is con- 
cerned this is a step in the right direc- 
tion when directed at influencing opinion 
in the insurance fraternity itself. If the 
subject is harped on enough there is no 
doubt that the plaint will eventually cre- 
ate sentiment against the censured prac- 
tices until such a strong feeling on the 
subject prevails that the business itself 
will go through the evolution of being 
ashamed of itself. Then it will reform 
itself. That is what has happened in 
life insurance with respect to twisting 
and rebating; and there is no reason 
why the time cannot come when acci- 
dent and health underwriters will see the 
light and institute needed ethical reforms. 





LOTT’S GOOD SUGGESTION 


Edson S. Lott, president, U. S. Cas- 
ualty, made the recommendation a few 
weeks ago that if each fire and casualty 
agent in the United States would push 
the sale of automobile liability insur- 
ance during 1927, he would thereby add 
materially to his income and at the same 
time lessen the demand for compulsory 
automobile liability insurance. 

That such a suggestion was merited is 
indicated by the drive inaugurated re- 
cently by stock casualty agents in Illinois, 
Indiana and Michigan to feature auto- 
mobile business during April. Its an- 
nounced purpose is to stem the tide of 
compulsory automobile insurance. This 
is a step in the right direction and is 
meeting with an enthusiastic response. 





THE SYLVANIA 

The Sylvania Insurance Company, of 
which Frederick W. Doremus is presi- 
dent, wound up the year 1926 with ad- 
mitted assets of $617,713, and with sur- 
plus to policyholders of $414,778. The 
increases in assets, reserve and surplus 
for the year follow: Assets, $135,432; 
Reserve, $51,141; increase in surplus, 


’ 





CUBAN ASS’N. ELECTS 


The Cuban Association of Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, having charge of rates 
and practices in Cuba, recently elected 
James W. Beck, of the Law Union & 
Rock and Scottish Union & National, 
president; Odon Rodriguez, of the Nor- 
wich Union Fire, vice-president, and Jose 
J. Toscano, secretary. 

















The Parnas Side of Insurance | 














DR. S. S. HUEBNER 








Dr. S. S. Huebner of the Wharton 
School of Finance, University of Penn- 
sylvania, again did an outstanding feat 
when he edited the March Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science just out, and which is en- 
tirely devoted to modern insurance ten- 
dencies. He gathered for this issue a 
distinguished lot of insurance celebrities 
who have written the articles in the 
number. 

rs 

Miss Mary Jane Howard, daughter of 
Grenville Howard, field editor of the 
New York Life, and R. K. Paynter, Jr., 
son of the president of Wm. Knabe & 
Co., famous piano manufacturers, are to 
marry. Miss Howard is a cousin of Rob- 
ert Underwood Johnson, former Ambas- 
sador to Italy and former president of 
“The Century,” and now director of the 
New York University Hall of Fame. She 
lives in Douglas Manor, Long Island. 

* ie ee 


Henry H. Putnam, advertising mana- 
ger and chief editor of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life publications, is visiting 
friends here this week. For many years 
Mr. Putnam was secretary of the Na- 


tional Association of Insurance Agents- 


and before that was an insurance paper 
editor. He jumped from the fire agents’ 
organization to the John Hancock easily 
and gracefully and soon built up a repu- 
tation in life insurance because of ability 
and sound viewpoint. 


Ad Club’s Trophy 


This year the Insurance Advertising 
Conference which meets in Hartford in 
May will award for the first time an 
insurance journal advertising trophy. The 
trophy, which is a bronze plaque, is il- 
lustrated herewith. 

Insurance newspapers have forwarded 
exhibits to enter in the trophy campaign. 








wen! 


P..T. Kelsey, United States manager 
of the Sun Insurance Office, is recuper- 
ating in St. Luke’s Hospital from an at- 
tack of appendicitis. 

+ 


Harry A. Persell has spent twenty 
years with the Travelers Insurance Co, 
He joined that company in Pittsburgh 
as a special agent in 1907. Later in the 
year he was made supervising special 
agent at Reading. In the following year 
he became manager of the Reading of- 
fice. When Pittsburgh needed a pilot in 
1910, it is natural that he was sent to 
the steel city as manager. Besides car- 
rying out the duties of manager, he be- 
came agency supervisor for West Vir- 
ginia, southern Ohio and part of Penn- 
sylvania. When the United States en- 
tered the World War, Major Persell, 
who had served on the Mexican border, 
served in several capacities until he went 
to France in 1918. It was during his 
foreign service that he was advanced to 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. On 
November 1, 1919, Colonel Persell re- 
sumed his duties as manager of the 
Pittsburgh office, where he remained 
until April 1, 1921, when he became man- 
ager of the 42nd Street branch office, 
New York City. 

eae ty 

Sidney T. Perrin, of W. L. Perrin & 
Son, agents, New York City, is the sub- 
ject of a sketch in the current issue of 
“The Broadcaster,” printed by the Ohio 
Farmers. That paper says in part: “W. 
L. Perrin & Son, New York City agents 
of the Ohio Farmers Insurance Co, 
wrote a total of $683,094 in premiums 
for the year 1926 against $709,749 in 1925. 
Mr. Sidney T. Perrin told those attend- 
ing the 1927 Annual Meeting of the com- 
pany that his agency had been examin- 
ing business microscopically and had re- 
duced premiums rather than increased 
them in a successful effort to write the 
business profitably. 

For the Ohio Farmers, the . Perrin 
agency wrote $135,081 in premiums last 
year. This places the company in 87th 
position for amount of premium income 
from New York.” 

esc Se 

H. C. Franks, an insurance agent of 
Savannah, Tenn., is a member of the 
Tennessee Legislature, and the youngest 
member. He is secretary of the Repub- 
lican executive committee of his county 
and is on seven legislative committees. 

i 


John L. Mee, vice-president and su- 
perintendent of agencies of the National 
Surety, who has been ill for the past 
three weeks, suffering at first with 
pleurisy and then pneumonia, is greatly 
improved, but still confined to the New 
York Hospital. . 





ONLY 3 REPLIES RECEIVED 

The General Brokers Association © 
Metropolitan District, Inc., wrote last 
month to casualty executives asking for 
a conference concerning the “signed ap- 
plication” ruling in the “not taken” pol- 
icy plan. : 

Only three replies were received which 
has led them to assume that the de- 
linquent companies are not sufficiently 
interested in the brokers’ welfare 1? 
reply. 

Those replies came from the \assa- 
chusetts Bonding, Fidelity & epost 
and New Amsterdam Casualty. 


ROBERT P. TALLEY DIES 

Robert P. Talley, chief engineer for 
Smyth, Sanford & Gerard, insurance 
brokers of New York, died last Friday 
at Lancaster, Calif., of heart trouble. He 
had lived for several years in Caliiorml 
devoting part of each year to inspectiné 
railroad lines for Smyth, Sanford & Ge 
rard. Previously he had been chief et 
gineer for Johnson & Higgins. Mr. Tak 
ley was fifty-cight years of age. 
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Elevators 


I was ten minutes late at an engage- 
ment | had at 165 Broadway the other 
day, although I arrived at the building 
exactly to the minute. I lost the ten 
minutes because of the trick elevator 
service of that building. I had absent- 
mindedly walked into the wrong elevator. 

At 165 Broadway you take different 
elevators to see each of these men: 
George T. Wight, manager, Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents; Herbert 
S. Brussel, lawyer; Daniel F. Gordon, 
deputy insurance superintendent; Fred- 
erick Parkinson, railroad man. Thus, if 
you don’t know the ropes you ride in 
an elevator which has its termination 
on the ninth floor. You get out and 
take another to the seventeenth; then 
another to the 26th; and a final elevator 
to Mr. Gordon’s office on the 29th floor. 


* * * 


An Elevator Tip 
Here’s a tip where you can save time 
if you are going to see Jeremiah Connor, 
insurance lawyer, or anybody else who 
happens to be on the floor just below the 
first express stop. The advice is: Take 
the elevator to the express floor and 
then walk down a flight. In one build- 
ing where the first express stop was 
the twelfth floor I got on a local bound 
for the eleventh floor and it made ex- 
actly ten stops before reaching terminus. 
* -€ * 
The Head of an Elevator Service 


Continuing with this same subject, I 
Want to make an obeisance to those im- 
Pressive uniformed men known as ele- 
Vator starters. I have never met one 
yet who is surly or who hasn’t appeared 
delighted to answer any question, even 
of an immigrant woman with a shawl 
who stammers at him timidly. Running 
ttue to these Chesterfield traditions is 
Michael Riccigliano, who I am glad to 
see has been transferred by the Royal 
from 84 William Street to its palatial 
ew home. He presides over the lobby 
% it should be presided over; no con- 
€scension; not too much dignity; and 
yet sufficiently high hat so that no office 

YS or others will use his domain for 
%t races, boxing matches, hilarious 
orseplay or other youthful exuberances 
Which would upset the more sober-mind- 
&¢ tenants. He is surrounded by blink- 
ing colored lights, the only ones on Wil- 
lam Street. They are the numeral flick- 
*ts as the elevators register from floor 
to floor, 

Mr. Riccigliano has been with the 

oyal for twenty years, entering their 

“tvice when the 84 William Street build- 
Ng was still considered new. His cight 
: ildren have been brought up as ardent 

oyalists.” His son William, who was 
‘ne year old when his father began with 
ii Pany, has been in the pay roll- 
diting department for five years, and 


's daughter Minnie is in the bonding 
“partment, 











A Letter From Washington 


One of the insurance editors wrote a 
letter to the White House asking if Pres- 
ident Coolidge would sign a statement 
advising the public not to lapse its in- 
surance policies. Anything he would say 
on the subject would have tremendous 
weight and influence. 


The following answer was received 
from a secretary: 


“T am sorry that it will not be possible 
to meet your wishes for a letter from 
the President indorsing your campaign 
against the lapsing of life insurance. 


“It is true that the President is keenly 
conscious of the value of this kind of 
thrift and protection for the family. If 
it were possible to isolate your appeal 
from the tremendous number of others 
from editors and organizations all over 
the country, it might be possible to give 
you his ideas on the matter. However, 
to respond to all of these requests would 
seriously interfere with his public du- 
ties. To do so in some cases and not in 
others, would be unfair. If an exception 
should be made here, it would mean that 
those who had been denied would feel 
slighted. Furthermore, it would be held 
up as a precedent by those who might 
ask for other indorsements in the future. 

“T arn quite sure you will appreciate 
this situation.” 

This letter is a little too deep for me. 
The President permits himself to be 
photographed with Boy Scouts in order 
to show that he endorses that move- 
ment; he is snapped with Al Jolson and__ 
Will Rogers to demonstrate that he is 
a regular fellow. He writes letters 
sometimes to organizations to indicate 
that he endorses what they represent. 
If he should sound a warning against 
the evil of life insurance policy lapsa- 
tion, with a word or two of the distress 
which follows such lapsation, I am loathe 
to believe that he would be accused of 
favoritism or that any editor or any one 
else would object. 

* * * 


How Simple This Question Sounds 

I was discussing insurance personali- 
ties with an executive the other day when 
he suddenly asked me about one of the 
men under discussion: “Has he execu- 
tive ability?” 

How simple that question sounds, and 
how dangerous it is! What a tempta- 
tion to answer it! 

Many a person seeking a job has been 
crucified when some one else has glibly 
said: “Jones is an able fellow, clever 
and loyal, but he has no executive abil- 
ity.” 

What is executive ability? Darned if 
I know. ? 


Is it making some one else do your 
work? Is it building up a great organ- 
ization? Is it making money? Is it 
knowing a good man when‘you see him? 
Is it being able to do a lot of things at 


ne same’time and not gum any of them 
up? 

I know a man who didn’t have enough 
executive ability as an artist to make $30 
a week at art, although he is a person 
of extreme talent and imagination, but 
he is making $50,000 a year as an insur- 
ance man. I know another $50,000 in- 
surance man who couldn’t decide on his 
life vocation until he was almost thirty 
years of age. 

ee eae 
A Spanking Approach 

I have heard many a story of an 
agent’s experience in crashing a gate, 
which means getting by an office boy, 
but none to compare with what I heard 
John E. Bruce relate at a sales meeting 
in the offices of the Guardian Life at 
25 Church Street, New York, the other 
night. 

Bruce called at the lock factory in New 
Haven of Yale & Towne, having in mind 
selling Towne a contract to build a new 
factory. For the occasion—and that oc- 
casion only—he had a special card print- 
ed, but it made no impression on the 
office boy, who not only did not seem 
to like Bruce, but was especially insolent, 
took the card, walked a few feet, and 
returned it with a snippy “Mr. Towne’s 
not in.” 

Bruce unlocked the gate, grabbed the 
office boy by the collar and trousers, 
tucked him under his arm and, walking 
across 400 feet of floor to the amusement 
of workers, entered the office of Towne, 
sat down, put the office boy across his 
knee and began by saying: - 

“This boy was impertinent to me. Will 
you spank him, or shall 1?” 

* “You do it,”*said the lock man. | 

No good approach story is valid with- 
out a sale as the snapper, and Bruce 
savs he sold Towne. 

I wonder what became of the office 
boy. As I like drama, I hope that one 
day during his cold canvass peregrina- 
tions Mr. Bruce will walk in and trv to 
insure him. The incident took place 
some years ago and that kid may be 
president of a bank by now. 

* 2 * 
An Important Rubber Stamp Signature 

A couple of insurance commissioners 
advise me that they have been irritated 
by the rubber stamp signature of James 
A. Beha, New York Superintendent of 
Tnsurance. They will write a letter to 
Beha about something and then get a 
letter back from the New York Insurance 
Department with this stamped signature. 
Thus, they never know whether the New 
York superintendent has personally seen 
the original letter or not. And, if by 
chance they started the correspondence 
by writiné to him as “Dear Jim,” their 
feelings can be imagined. 

From the departmental angle, how- 
ever, there are many argments in favor 
of the rubber stamp. The New York 
Tnserance Department is so large with 
its three offces—Albanv. 165 Broadway 
and 110 William street, New York Citv— 
that the superintendent has, naturally, 
delegated to deputies, chief examiners 
and heads of departments considerable 
authority and for the department to run 
smoothly it is necessary that all the 
highly specialized divisions shall concen- 
trate on the work of their own particu- 
lar group. 

Tt is also natural that most of the let- 
ters coming into the New York Insur- 
ance Department are addressed to the 
superintendent of insurance and _ these 
letters are read and assigned to the de- 
partments which can most correctly and 
most speedily answer them. 

x ok x 
Haley Fiske’s Birthday 

Haley Fiske’s seventv-fifth birthday 
was celebrated last week by the veterans 
of that comnanv with a dinner and a 
dance at 1 Madison Avenue in the as- 
sembly room. It was a very democratic 
affair with only two guests outside of 
companv ranks—Superintendent Beha 


and Chief Examiner of Life Companies 
we 


Hadley. 2 : 
At the request of Mr. Fiske, who did 


not desire publicity for such a sentimen- 
tal occasion, there were no reporters 
present. However, from one of those 
who did attend I have received a letter 
throwing a new light on the president 
of the Metropolitan Life, evidently writ- 
ten by a graduate of Mt. McGregor, the 
sanatorium of the company in the Adi- 
rondacks from which so many Metropoli- 
tan people have returned to office or 
field after winning a fight against the 
dread tuberculosis: 

“Every once in a while the Big Chief 
slips up to Mt. McGregor to cheer the 
sick girls and boys of the Metropolitan’s 
big family. He usually arrives late in 
the evening and the first knowledge the 
patients have of his presence on the 
mountain top is when some early riser 
spies Mr. Fiske on his morning stroll 
around Artist Lake. During his stay 
of two or three days he visits all over 
the place and has a word of good cheer 
and encouragement for every patient at 
the Sanatorium. 


“Many a milk and ozone fed T. B. 
when cured goes home to tell his family 
and friends about how the Big Boss 
shook hands with him and jokingly re- 
marked: ‘Well, you look fat and rosy!’ 
‘What in hell are you doing here at the 
Sanatorium?’ ‘You ought to be out on a 
debit, but nevertheless, take your time 
and get entirely well before you go.’ 


“Oh, boy; that’s the kind of hearty 
good cheer that gives one courage and 
the will to carry on. No wonder some 
of these ex-patients go forth and set the 
world on fire with their enthusiasm for 
Haley Fiske and Mother Metropolitan. 


“This is what Mr. Fiske calls ‘having 
some recreation,’ and a ‘real good time.’ 
God bless him and more power to him. 
I sincerely hope that his future age will 
exceed the uttermost limits of all the ex- 
pectation tables ever devised.” 


* * * 


How William Quaid Joined the 
Continental 


One of the best human interest stories 
I. have run across recently, illustrating 
how an insurance man made his entrée 
into the company with which he is asso- 
ciated is that of William Quaid, vice- 
president of the America Fore compa- 
nies, one of the most popular of insur- 
ance executives. He told how he joined 
the Continental in a letter he wrote to 
a friend recently, and I am taking the 
liberty of reproducing the letter here- 
with: : 

“The Delaware Fire Insurance Co. of 
Dover, Del., operating through the Ved- 
der Underwriting Agency, could not take 
care of its reserve and was compelled 
to reinsure its business. I went to the 
home office of the Delaware Fire in the 
quaint and lovely old town of Dover 
with H. B. Lamy, Jr. (now vice-presi- 
dent of the Pacific Fire) to straighten 
out the company’s affairs. We thought 
that we might get the company and felt 
sure that we could operate it locally with 
success and branch out very slowly. We 
were going to have two persons in the 
company as the official staff and the 
working staff—consisting of Lamy and 
myself, he doing all the office work and 
I doing all the field work. 

“After spending some nine months in 
getting the affairs of the company 
straightened out and the company oper- 
ating, the secretary announced that he 
had given a surplus line agency of the 
company. That was right where I got 
through. I had spent ten years with 
surplus line companies which was enough 
for me to finally realize that it couldn’t 
be done. They had a local agency in 
the home office, one of the companies 
represented being the Continental. One 
noontime a man came into the office 
whom I spotted as a special agent, and 
I asked him if there was anything I 
could do for him. We went to lunch 
together and I asked him if he knew 
of anv special agency iob. That man 
was W. V. A. Keeler, who told me that 
he was about to leave the Continental, 


(Continued on page 41) 
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N. Y. Board Cuts 
Garment Loss By 
New Service Bureau 


IN OPERATION TWO YEARS 





A. E. Clough Estimates Fire Companies 
Have Saved $500,000 Through 
Timely Information ' 





One of the biggest factors in the re- 
duction of garment trade fire losses in 
New York City during the last twelve 
months has been the Credit Information 
3ureau affiliated with the committee on 
losses and adjustments of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Since the 
bureau was launched on June 1, 1925, 
Secretary Allen E. Clough of the loss 
committee estimates that the informa- 
tion distributed has prevented fires 
which would otherwise have occurred in- 
volving insurance of over $500,000. The 
distributed information is also of great 
value to the general public as well as 
to the insurance companies that would 
have participated in the losses. 

For several years the loss ratio in the 
garment working classes was so appall- 
ing that members of the New York 
3oard felt that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that some action be taken to rem- 
edy the situation. Three plans were dis- 
cussed originally, according to Mr. 
Clough, who has just written a report 
on the activities of the Information Bu- 
reau, for putting this business on a prof- 
itable basis. It was suggested that rates 
be increased, that the companies refuse 
practically to write this type of business, 
or that a bureau be created through 
which members could obtain better in- 
formation on the trade than was avail- 
able through the regular sources of com- 
mercial and reporting agencies. 

Started Nearly Two Years Ago 

The third suggestion was adopted 
finally in May of 1925, and the New 
York Board appropriated $50,000 for its 
maintenance during the first year, and 
the loss committee, of which Mr. Clough 
is secretary, was placed in charge of the 
actual operation of the bureau. 

The Information Bureau became a fact 
on June 1, 1925, and on June 22 the 
first so-called “brown” cards were de- 
livered to members with a code thereon 
with reference to each person, firm or 
corporation mentioned, indicating accord- 
ing to the best information the salient 
facts with reference to the particular 
risk. These brown cards only covered 
those where there appeared to be a basis 
for criticism of the desirability of the 
risk. 

During 1926 the bureau sent warning 
information on 3,855 apparel and fur 
risks, of which 1,123 were on furriers. 

There were loss claims in 181 risks, 
fifty-two of which were from fires on 
assured’s premises. The whole insur- 
ance involved was $3,905,525. There were 
227 failures among those on whom warn- 
ing information had been given. There 
are now 6,595 warning cards on file. 

“Members will find reports of the loss 
index and of the Information Bureau 
at some length in our annual reports for 
the year 1925 and 1926. We specially 
refer you to our comparative ‘What Is 
3urning’ and ‘Business Embarrassment’ 
recapitulation for the years 1925 and 
1926 and our classification of committee 
losses for the years 1924, 1925 and 1926, 
both of which are printed in the 1926 
annual report,” writes Mr. Clough. 

Keeps Informed on Strikes 

“The Information Bureau has kept 
members well informed with reference 
to the garment manufacturers’ and fur- 
riers’ strikes. It has sent out a number 


of bulletins on various trade conditions . 


which were the result of careful inquiry 
into those trades, and which we believe 
have been helpful. 

“The loss index and information bu- 
reau cabinets which members have in 
their offices contain approximately 80,000 
cards. As you have been advised, both 
of these agencies of yours strive par- 
ticularly to report on the individual with 
his antecedents, as well as the seeming 
condition of the business in which he is 
engaged, and our information comes 
from undoubtedly the best sources. We 
are in close touch with the National 
Credit Office, the Hat and Cap Credit 
Association, American Fur Merchants 
Association, Furriers Alliance, Fur Man- 
ufacturers Association, Eastern Millinery 
Association, Embroidery and Trimming 
Credit Association and the Retail Credit 
Company and Dun Mercantile Agency. 

“A few days ago the advisory com- 
mittee met five representative men of 
the fur industry at luncheon, and it was 
the unanimous opinion, not only of the 
advisory committee, but of its guests, 
that the discussions held during the two 
hours which we were together tended 
greatly to bring the furrier and the in- 
surance interests together. It was pos- 
sible at this luncheon to discuss our in- 
dividual and mutual problems and ap- 
parently an understanding was arrived 
at which we are convinced will be help- 
ful in the future and will tend to even 
better co-operation than in the past, not- 
withstanding that a good measure of co- 
operation had already been reached. It 
is intended to continue such luncheon 
conferences from time to time as may 
seem opportune and needed.” 


Leaders in Foundation of Movement 


The leaders in the establishment of the 
bureau were W. R. Crane, A. R. Han- 
ners, S. T. Perrin, C. R. Pitcher and V. 
T. Wyatt. These had numerous confer- 
ences with essentially all the underwrit- 
ers who were considering the subject of 
what should be done to bring about a 
reform through which profit might be 
made from this tremendous industry, one 
of the largest in this district. As the 
result of several conferences a more or 
less unofficial committee was formed, 
comprised of the above named, of which 
Mr. Crane was chosen chairman, and 
they called Mr. Clough into conference, 
and as a result of many meetings the 
present bureau was evolved. 

The above named became, under au- 
thority of the loss committee, an ad- 
visory committee for the information bu- 
reau, and the plan was adopted of mak- 
ing it a rotating committee, each mem- 
ber of which would as the terms expired 
serve fifteen months, and in sequence 
there have been added to this committee 
W. L. Chambers, L. W. Fay, G. G. 
Hooper, F. W. Kentner and J. W. Nich- 
ols, so that at the present time the last 
mentioned comprise the advisory com- 
mittee. In the meantime it was deter- 
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Editorial - 


ARCH is the month for windstorms. 

The middle-western plains states 
are more than likely to have destructive 
storms this month while the eastern part 
of the United States may have another 
disastrous blow from the coast. 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 
takes this opportunity to urge all insur- 
ance agents to write Tornado or Wind- 
storm Insurance. Residences, of course, 
should have this coverage along with fire 
insurance. Automobiles are subject to 
wind damage not only because of direct 
result of high velocity storms but because 
of the danger from trees and parts of 
buildings being blown down upon them. 

Public buildings and mercantile struc- 
tures, built of brick and concrete and 
steel, need tornado insurance. Last 
year’s hurricane in Florida; the 1925 tor- 
nado in southern Indiana and Illinois; 
the Lorain disaster of 1924; all these 
recent storms show that no type of con- 
struction is immune from the twisting 
power of infuriated wind. 





Write tornado insurance. If you rep- 
resent the Ohio Farmers, place it in this 
Company. If you do not have the Old 
Man on the Fence in your office, place 
the business with some other good com- 
pany. But write tornado insurance! 





The man who’s easy to sell to is often 
hard to collect from. 





AKE opportunities to tell your clients 
about the value of windstorm insur- 
ance. Perhaps some of them do not 
know that their regular fire insurance 
policy cannot protect them if their build- 
ing is wrecked by a windstorm. 
Tell them that, although they pay taxes 
to support fire departments, they can do 
nothing for the protection of their prop- 





erty if a tornado is scheduled to pass 
jthat way. 
| Tell them that nothing yet constructed 
|by man can withstand the vigor of a 
storm of wind; but that insurance will 
reimburse them for their loss. 

Tell them and sell them! 








There’s always a market for the best. 





mined by the advisory committee that 
it would be advisable to maintain con- 
tact with the original committee, which 
had been so interested in the situation 
and who had devoted so much time and 
thought to the proper operation of the 
bureau, so that at the present time the 
board has the advantage of the advice 
not only of each present advisory com- 
mittee of five, but also the original ad- 
visory committee. 

“Every member who has served on 
this advisory committee has _ evinced 
much interest in the information bureau, 
and their suggestions have been very 
helpful,’ says Mr. Clough. “The last 
meeting of this advisory committee was 
held on March 11.” 

Why Rates Were Not Increased 

Speaking of the reasons why rates 
were not increased or insurance made 
unavailable, Mr. Clough reported: 

“Increasing rates and applying a three- 
quarter value clause to contractors’ pol- 
icies had many advocates, but the. Insur- 
ance Department intimated that the 
companies were in no position, at least 
as yet, to ask for an increase of rates 
because it believed that they had not yet 
exhausted the reasonable means for re- 
ducing the loss ratio on the class and 
because the underwriting practices of the 








Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





J. A. Kelsey, General Agent 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH: 45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


George Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 





ASSETS . . . 
PREMIUM RESERVE . 
OTHER LIABILITIES . 
NET SURPLUS . ° 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1926 





° . ° ° $8,132,324.02 
° ° ° ° 1,981,557.73 
. . . . 790,346.75 
. ° ° ° 5,360,419.54 


companies were too loose, and, further, 
it did not favor a three-quarter value 
clause, primarily because of the seeming 
discrimination, but also because the ne- 
cessity for it had not been clearly estab- 
lished. 

“Many companies and agents viewed 
the situation largely along the lines of 
the Insurance Department, and it finally 
appeared that it would be unwise to ask 
for an increase in rates and the effort 
to establish the use of the three-quarter 
value clause on certain classes failed. The 
second suggestion apparently was be- 
lieved by the majority to be unfair be- 
cause it would deprive the honest mer- 
chant, who was really worthy of insur- 
ance, of the protection which it was 
generally conceded he should have.” 


W. R. PRUDEN MADE PRESIDENT 








Now Head of the Newark Board of Fire 
Underwriters; Succeeds Frank 
B. Heller : 
At the annual meeting and election 0 
officers of the Newark Board of Fire 
Underwriters, which was held last week, 
Walter R. Pruden was elected president, 
William S. Naulty, vice-president an 
Harold A. Sonn, secretary and treasuret. 
Mr. Pruden succeeds Mr. Heller. 
Thomas C. Moffatt, William S. Naulty 
and Robert O’Gorman were appointed 
as a committee to discuss the rearrange 
ment of commission schedules with the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association. 





VIEWS FLORIDA FROM AIR 

Cecil F. Shallcross, United States mat- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 
who has, returned from a trip through 
sections of Florida devastated by the 
hurricane last year, traveled over part 0 
the journey by hydroplane to study from 
the air those parts of the state which 
are susceptible to windstorm disasters. 


HOME SPECIAL AGENT 
C. F. Marberry, of Metropolis, !!I., for: 
mer local agent and banker at Joppa all 
Metropolis, and later sheriff at the lat: 
ter place, has become a special agent © 
the farm department of the Home af 
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Hudson County, N. J., 
Prize Won By Bayonne 


‘LEADS FIRE PREVENTION WORK 





Fire Department Shows the Greatest 
Percentage of Fire Loss Reduction; 
County Loss $2,000,000 Annually 





In fire prevention work and actual fire 
loss reduction the city of Bayonne, N. 
J, stands pre-eminent among the muni- 
cipalities of Hudson County, according 
toa report of two sub-committees of the 
fire prevention committee of the Hudson 
County Safety Council. 

The Stecher Cup, named after Gilbert 
E. Stecher, chairman of the committee, 
goes to the Bayonne fire department for 
showing the greatest percentage of fire 
loss reduction. 

For the purpose of determining the 
winner the committees were forced to 
use two comparative three-year bases, 
1924-5-6 as against 1923-4-5 and in spite 
of these wide bases, the committee, which 
was headed by Harvey B. Nelson, of the 
Nelson & Ward insurance agency of 
Jersey City, had considerable difficulty 
in arriving at its decision. 

Annual Loss $2,000,000 

Jersey City had shown a remarkable 
record for the past two years, but un- 
usually heavy losses for the three-year 
period cut into its record very heavily 
and practically put them out of the run- 
ning. 

In obtaining figures from the five 
municipalities, namely, Bayonne, Union 
City, Jersey City, Hoboken and West 
New York, it was disclosed that Hudson 
County’s annual fire loss amounted to 
$2,000,000, and it was further disclosed 
that a number of the smaller fire de- 
partments in the county do not keep a 
comprehensive record of their fire losses. 

To Establish Prevention Bureaus 

One of the features of the work of the 
Fire Prevention Committee of Hudson 
County Safety Council this year, will be 
to induce all of the municipalities of the 
county to establish fire prevention bur- 
caus and to give these bureaus the power 
of making inspections, which will go a 
long ways toward reducing the fire loss- 
es throughout the entire county. 

Hoboken, it was stated, has the only 
fre prevention bureau in the county. 
Prior to the establishment of the bureau 
in Hoboken, fifty per cent of the fires 
Were in cellars. The percentage of cellar 
fires last year was reduced to two per 
cent of the total. 

The committee on the award of the 
Stecher cup, headed by Mr. Nelson, con- 
sisted of Douglas S. Schenck, Jersey 
City; George Stukhart, Union City; Otto 
Griesbach, West New York and Eugene 
H. Magee, Hoboken, all of whom are 
well versed in fire insurance matters. 





ELDER DENIES OWN DEATH 
Emulating Mark Twain, Jules J. Elder 
(esires it known that reports of his death 
are immensely exaggerated. Mr. Elder, 
Who is special agent for the Connecticut 
ire in Virginia, and the Carolinas, with 
Richmond headquarters, received a letter 
the other day from an old friend asking 
why he did not let him know that he 
was dead. Enclosed was a press clipping 
headed “Jules Elder Dead.” For a mo- 
ment or two Mr. Elder could not make 
‘tout, but when he glanced through the 
Story he realized that the headliner had 
got him mixed up with one of his agents 


who dropped dead in Charleston, S. C., 
Tecently. 





TESTS ON HOLLOW TILE 

Fire tests made by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the Department of Commerce in 
Nashington in connection with research 
into the properties of hollow tile, show 
the ability of tile walls to carry working 
Cads during the burning of a building 
th to prevent the spread of fire when 

€ walls are used as party or fire walls, 
A ofding to a summary of the investiga- 
ga public by the Bureau of Stand- 


Radio To Be Used To 
Fight Forest Fires 


TO BROADCAST INFORMATION 





New Jersey Forest Fire Service Has 
Completed Its Preparatory Program; 
Lookout Towers Fully Equipped 





After many months of study and 
preparation under the direction of Major 
Leonidas Coyle, state fire warden, the 
New Jersey Forest Fire Service has com- 
pleted its preparatory program to fight 
the early spring fires that usually break 
out between the middle of March and 
the latter part of June, and for the first 
time the radio will play a big part in 
combating this fire menace. 

In addition to the radio the Aero- 
Service Corporation of Philadelphia has 
been engaged for the service of an aero- 
plane in the event of a large fire, the 
plane to be used for the purpose of mak- 
ing a quick observation of the fire’s situa- 
tion. 

The state’s fire-fighting organization 
for the coming season includes 400 local 
fire wardens with registered crews of 
from ten to fifteen men, and in an emer- 
gency can call 800 additional men from 
the various industries, Marine Corps and 
the Coast Guard. 

The eighteen forest fire lookout tow- 
ers have been opened and each one has 
been equipped with telephone service. 
Through WOR, Newark, and WGP, At- 
lantic City, details regarding the fire 
hazard will be broadcasted periodically 
and information and warning will be 
given relative to weather conditions and 
possibilities of forest fires. 

Forest fires last year in New Jersey, 
not alone did considerable damage to 
timber lands, but caused a large farm 
loss to buildings, crops and live stock. 
A great many farmers have radios in 
their homes and this will be just another 
channel through which information will 
be valuable to them as it will warn and 
tell them of approaching forest fires and 
give them an opportunity to meet the 
menace. 





TO INCREASE CAPITAL 





Stockholders of Independence Fire of 
Philadelphia Informed of New Issue; 
Wrote $443,000 Premiums in 1926 
President Charles H. Holland of the 
Independence Fire has sent a letter to 
stockholders of the company relative to 
a decision of the directors to offer for 
subscription part of an unissued capital 

stock allotment. He says in part: 
“The company’s annual report, of 
which a copy has been sent to each 


stockholder, indicates the substantial 


progress made during the two years that 
have elapsed since the company came 
under Independence Indemnity adminis- 
tration. The premium volume in 1925 
was $153,220, and in 1926 $443,034 

“While the expansion in the company’s 
operations will be maintained upon a 
moderate basis, its natural growth and 
its close affiliation with the Independence 
Indemnity provide favorable opportuni- 
ties for securing a more important share 
of the fire insurance business than the 
company’s present’ capitalization would 
warrant; and the directors have there- 
fore decided to offer for subscription a 
part of the unissued capital stock which 
has been previously authorized by the 
stockholders. 

“The par value of the stock is $10 per 
share, and the issue price of the shares 
now offered is $20 per share, of which 
one-half will be added to capital and 
one-half to the company’s surplus. 

“Tt is intended that the entire proceeds 
of this new issue will be immediately in- 
vested in high grade, interest earning 
securities of the character of those now 
owned by the company. 

“The Independence Indemnity now 
owns and expects to retain 20,000 shares 
of Independence Fire Insurance, thus en- 
suring a continuance of the valuable joint 
working arrangements of the two com- 
panies.” 


Ask these Six. Honest 


Serving Men! 


“Thad Six Honest Serving Men, 
They taught me all I knew. 
Their names are What and Why and When, 
And How and Where and Who.” 


— Kipling 


What is the best procedure for an Agent 


inexperienced in such work to provide 
surveys requested by large policy-holders? 


Why is newspaper advertising the best kind 


for a local Agent . . . or is it? 


When can a Bureau representative prepare a 


sales increasing plan for my Agency ? 


How can | fully protect an assured’s interest 


in betterments and improvements ? 


Where can | obtain dependable appraisal 


Who is responsible to a broker for the return 


of unearned premium on a cancelled 
policy— the Agent or the Company ? 


Are questions like these puzzling you? 





S 











UCH questions as these come up in every 
insurance agency. In the past, their solu- 
tion has been an expensive and lengthy 

Now you can turn to THE INSUR- 


ANCE INFORMATION BUREAU, a clearing house of 
insurance information. It is maintained by the 
‘Etna (Fire) Insurance Company, The World Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company, and The Century 
Indemnity Company. Its co-operation with any 
responsible insurance agent will be complete and 
conscientious . . . and this assistance is free of 


charge. 


It is intended to benefit the whole institu- 


tion of insurance. If you have any puzzling ques- 


tion, write for information to the 


INSURANCE INFORMATION BUREAU 


RALPH B. IVES, President 





Ghe 


Insurance._Information Bureau 
670 Main Street - 


- «+ + Hartford, Connecticut 
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Familiar Scene in 1902 when the Boston wrote the First Policy 


“ ET a horse! Get a horse!’ was the 
cry of the secretly-envious curb- 
stoner to the pioneer motorist of 

1902. The horse-drawn vehicle stubbornly 
resisted the march of progress. An auto- 
mobile driver in difficulty at the side of 
the road was a fair target for the jibes of 
passing carriages. The humiliation of being 
towed by team to the nearest smithy was 
increased by the sarcastic comments of 
horse owners who resented the introduc- 
tion of the automobile. 


The march of progress has reversed con- 
ditions in twenty-five years, so that today 
it would be more difficult to get assistance 
from a team than from a motor car. The 
service station has replaced the black- 
smith’s shop. In place of the first automo- 
bile policy written in America by the 
Boston Insurance Company, which covered 
fire loss only, a Boston policy can now be 
secured almost anywhere in the United 


Boston Insurance Company 


Old Colony Insurance Company 


87 Kilby Street Boston, Massachusetts 


States that will protect the car owner 
against fire, theft, collision, property dam- 
age, tornado, explosion, earthquake, hail 
and water damage. 


As part of our plan to stimulate business 
for our agents we publish a monthly com- 
pany magazine, “The Accelerator.’’ In 
every issue throughout 1927, the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of automobile insurance, 
you will find interesting articles by lead- 
ing automobile manufacturers, telling of 
the early days of the industry and showing 
how the introduction of automobile insur- 
ance has contributed to their growth. 
These articles, together with others on the 
selling and advertising of automobile insur- 
ance, will lend tremendous strength to your 
insurance sales work. 


If you would like a copy of this business- 
building magazine, write to our Advertis- 
ing Department. 
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Insurance Companies 
Should Appear in Open 


SHOULD NOT BE MYSTERIOUS 





Assistant District Attorney Carstarthen 
and Judge Norris Address Members 
Of Blue Goose Here 





Jean Norris, famous New York woman 
magistrate, and Frank A. Carstarthen, 
Assistant District Attorney, were speak- 
ers at the dinner of the Blue Goose in 
the Drug & Chemical Club in New York 
on Monday night of this week. 

Mr. Carstarthen, who has had consid- 
erable experience as prosecutor of arson 
and other insurance cases, criticized the 
attitude of insurance companies in not 
wanting to be known as being behind the 
prosecution of criminal cases. He -said 
there should be no such mystery; that 
the insurance companies have a right to 
be protected by the courts as well as any 
other class of litigants; and that there 
is no reason why they should not come 
out in the open. He also made a plea 
that business men should not dodge jury 
duty, saying that jury dodging was now 
so general that on technical cases it 
seemed almost impossible to get an intel- 
ligent jury box. 

soth Mr. Carstarthen and Judge Nor- 
tis discussed the difficulties of getting 
convictions. Mr. Carstarthen said that 
everything tended to smooth the way of 
the criminal and to make his conviction 
dificult. He suggested several changes 
which could be made in the laws to 
speed up justice. The longer the delays 
the more difficult it is to keep track of 
witnesses. Mr. Carstarthen especially 
denounced the. coddling of criminals. 

Judge Jean Norris also handled con- 
firmed criminals without gloves but she 
explained the humanitarian side of the 
courts, especially in domestic and delin- 
quency cases, illustrating how care was 
taken to keep those on the borderline of 
crime from toppling in. She had much 
to say about young girl offenders and the 
enemies of young girls. Her talk was 
one of the most interesting ever given 
before the insurance community. 

Both Judge Norris and Mr. Carstar- 

then were greeted with a great deal of 

epplause when they finished.. 





COMPANIES WIN $70,000 SUIT 





Underwriters Adjusting Co. of Chicago 

Represented Insurers in Kansas City 

Federal Suit 

The Underwriters Adjusting Co. of 
Chicago, affiliated with the Western In- 
surance Bureau, handled the interests of 
all the fire companies in the claim of 
}. Goldberg & Sons, of Kansas City, Md., 
which was decided in favor of the com- 
panies in the Federal Court. The loss 
occurred on December 27, 1924, and a 
tlaim for $70,000-was entered against the 
msurers. The building was practically a 
total loss as a result of a collapse due 
0. overloading. The assured alleged 
and produced witnesses that a fire pre- 
ceded a gas explosion which wrecked the 
stmeture, 

The companies were represented in the 
lefense of the claim by Hogsett & Boyle, 
attorneys at law, of Kansas City, in the 
Cooperation with the Underwriters Ad- 
lusting Company, of which Clarence A. 
ich is general manager. Upon evidence 
developed largely by the National Board 
ot Fire Underwriters the verdict was 
tendered in favor of the campanies. 




















MAY FORM AUTO CLUB COMPANY 
The board of directors of the Automo- 
ile Club of Missouri has taken under 
advisement the proposition for the club 
orm a reciprocal insurance exchange 
° sell cut-rate automobile insurance to 
nembers of the club. The proposition 
Mee up at a meeting of the board on 
Wk 16 and after some discussion was 
be ttred back to the insurance commit- 
of the board. That committee as yet 








dard, 





ss Not made a recommendation to the , 


To Vote $500,000 More 
Capital For Hanover 


TO HAVE 10,000 EXTRA SHARES 





Total Capital Will Be $2,000,000; Com- 
pany .Is Celebrating Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary Year 





One of the fire insurance companies 
which is very closely watched by execu- 
tives of other companies is the Hanover, 
in part because Charles W. Higley, presi- 
dent of that company, has extraordinary 
talent for finance as well as being an 
outstanding fire insurance executive. 

Accordingly, there was keen interest 
taken in the fact that at a meeting of 
directors of the company last week it 
was decided to submit to the stockhold- 
ers at a meeting called for April 15th, 
the proposition to increase the capital 
stock of the company from $1,500,000 to 
$2,000,000 by the issuance of 10,000 ad- 
ditional shares at $50 each, which is the 
par value of the stock. This will mean 
one additional share may be purchased 
for every three shares now held. 

Company Under-Capitalized 

The directors felt that the company 

was somewhat under-capitalized and that 


‘ action of this kind was desirable to help 


the company keep pace with natural pro- 
gress; and it also seemed fitting that 
the change should be made during the 
75th anniversary year of the company. 





FIREMEN’S GAINS IN 1926 





Company’s Assets Gain $6,315,000 In 
Year; Are Now $27,602,649; Total 
Assets Of Group $53,016,552 
The Firemen’s of Newark group of 
companies last year increased its total 
assets from $49,426,317 at the end of 
1925 to $53,016,552. Total liabilities in- 
creased somewhat over $2,230,000 to $31,- 
728,804 and total net premiums increased 
during 1926 $2,503,000 to $25,001,307. The 
Firemen’s group is steadily advancing 
each year under the progressive leader- 
ship of its executive officers and today 
is one of the leading groups in the 

country. 

For the Firemen’s itself last year wit- 
nessed a large increase in assets. At the 
end of 1926 they amounted to $27,602,649, 
compared with $21,285,738 the year be- 
fore. Net surplus amounted to $4,805,721 
compared with $6,330,428 a year ago, 
while the unearned premium reserve is 
now $15,604,618, compared with only $8,- 
052,611 at the beginning of 1926. 

The seventy-second annual report of 
the Firemen’s follows: 


ce 2 Sh. Me ee ee $1,218,178.93 
Mortgage loans on real estate..... 2,638,071.00 
pe Se ee eee eee 16,852,039.27 _ 
Interest due and accrued.......... 92,152.48 
Premiums being collected......... 5,283,376.95 
RN UMNO os weWsneesad spaces eeasae 1,468,406.17 
Due from insurance companies for : 
WO das rics bisa Waase aaa 50,424.77 


The Firemen’s liabilities are given 
thus: 


Cane CARNE. on sic nai ie twtwons EK $5,000,000.00 
Reserve—Unearned premiums ..... 15,604,618.16 
Reserve—Outstanding losses....... 1,828,139.71 
Reserve-—All other liabilities...... 364,169.79 
INGE SORDIOS © 55.0505 c000k Balas ane 4,805,721.91 


The companies in the Firemen’s of 
Newark group include the Firemen’s, Gi- 
rard F. & M. of Philadelphia; Mechan- 
ics of Philadelphia; National-Ben Frank- 
lin of Pittsburgh; Superior Fire of Pitts- 
burgh; Concordia Fire of Milwaukee, 
and Capital Fire of Concord, N. H. 





L. L. D. CHAPMAN DIES 

L. L. D. Chapman, of the Barker, Frost 
& Chapman Co. of Toledo, Ohio, and for 
many years an active member in the 
councils of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, died in Toledo on 
Tuesday. He was also one of the lead- 
ing agents in Toledo, although in recent 
years he had not been in the best of 
health. 





NEW AUTO RATES 
The Ohio Farmers will soon send new 
automobile rates for both cash value and 
specific amount policies to its agents in 
Ohio and Indiana. 











OUR AIM 





Not the largest business 
but the best protection 
and service. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York . 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
H. P. Jackson, President F. P. Stanley, Vice Pres. 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 


COMPANIES: 
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Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Rain, Hail, 
Earthquake, Inland and Ocean Marine, Jewelry and Fur Floaters (all risks), Parcel Post, Use and 


Occupancy, Rents, Leasehold 








Western Dept. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 
F. M. GUND, Mgr. 





CRUM 








110 WILLIAM SREY 


Southern Dept. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


HINES BROTHERS, Mgrs. 
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= One Hundred and Fifth Annual Statement 

: The North River Insurance Company 

= INCORPORATED 1822 

= 110 William Street, New York City 

= Statement December Thirty-first, Nineteen Hundred and Twenty-six 

: ASSETS LIABILITIES 

= United States Government Unearned Premiums ou... $ 9,369,995.87 
= Bonds $ 2,450,000.00 Losses in Process of Adjustment 1,862,061.00 
= Other Bonds and Stocks... 11,944,581.00 All Other Liabilities 331,384.55 
= Loans on Bonds and Mortgages... 754,500.00 

= ’ ‘ PETAL, csssessicicos 2,000,000.00 

= Premiums in Course of Collection 1,540,052.42 pais iba SAC" 

= Bills Receivable 22,797.44 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLD. 

= Interest Accrued 47,865.58 ERS : 6.551.593.41 
= Reinsurance Due 11,574.00 eT ST eee 

E $18,115,034.83 $18,115,034.83 
= INCREASE IN ASSETS $1,165,292.78 

= INCREASE IN RESERVE 524,544.57 

= INCREASE IN SURPLUS 749,940.90 

: RISKS WRITTEN 
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One Hundred and Third Annual Statement 


United States Fire Insurance Company 


ORGANIZED 1824 
110 William Street, New York City 





Statement December Thirty-first, Nineteen Hundred and Twenty-six 

































































ASSETS LIABILITIES 
United States Government Unearned Premiums $14,058,510.02 
Bonds $ 4,039,000.00 Losses in Process of Adjustment 2,768,337.00 
Other Bonds and Stocks... 17,460,355.00 All Other Liabilities 484,775.93 
Bonds, Mortgages and Other 
1 aie 1,587,675.00 Ce $2,000,000.00 
Cash on Deposit 1,730,216.29 NET SURPLUS ... 8,140,684.41 
Premiums in Course of Collection 2,363,879.35 
Bills Receivable 145,901.72 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLD- 
Interest Accrued 100,787.00 ERS 10,140,684.41 
Reinsurance Due ; 24,493.00 
$27,452,307.36 $27,452,307.36 
INCREASE IN ASSETS $2,332,610.30 
INCREASE IN RESERVE 1,078,097.70 
INCREASE IN SURPLUS 1,095,417.54 
RISKS WRITTEN 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Rain, Hail, 
Earthquake, Inland and Ocean Marine, Jewelry and Fur Floaters (all risks), Parcel Post, Use and 
Occupancy, Rents, Leasehold 
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\M SEW YORK CITY 








Pacific Dept. North Carolina Dept. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. DURHAM, N. C. 
WARD S. JACKSON, Mer. COBB & GLASS, Mgrs. 
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LEVIATHANS 


INCE argosies sailed the southern seas carrying gold, 
spices and precious silks,- mariners have looked to the 
indemnifying power of insurance to aid them in carry- 

ing on their trade. Look along the wharves of any seaport 
town today and visualize the part that insurance is called 
upon to play in the commerce of the world. 

The ships themselves represent the investment of fortunes 
guaranteed by insurance, but of even greater importance 


are the cargoes which fill them. Destined for coastal 
shipment or to some point on the other side of the world 
a large percentage of these goods embark for their destination 
on credit protected by insurance. 

These world wide operations could be done only at an 
extremely great individual risk were it not for the con- 
structively applied force of insurance. 


This is an advertisement by The Home Insurance Company 
of New York presenting to its agents the place which Fire 
Insurance takes as a vital factor of the nation’s development. 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Charles L. Tyner, President 
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Albany, Ga., Again Wins 
. Fire Waste Contest 


SECOND SUCCESSIVE VICTORY 





Milwaukee and Huntington, W. Va., 
Winners in Other Classes of Com- 
merce Chamber Contest 





For the second consecutive year the 
Albany, Georgia, Chamber of Commerce 
has been awarded the grand prize in the 
Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest con- 
ducted by the National Fire Waste 
Counsel and the insurance department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Other winners in their respec- 
tive classes were the Milwaukee asso- 
ciation of commerce; Huntington, W. 
Va, chamber of commerce, and Owens- 
boro, Ky., chamber of commerce. The 
results of the 1926 competition were an- 
nounced at a meeting of the National 
Fire Waste Council held in Washington 
on March 17 by the board of judges con- 
sisting of President John W. O’Leary of 
the National Chamber; H. A. Smith, 
chairman of the insurance advisory com- 
mittee; George W. Booth, chairman of 
the contest grading committee of the 
National Fire Waste Council; Eugene 
Arms and Franklin H. Wentworth, mem- 
bers of the grading committee. 

The accomplishments of the 1926 con- 
test surpass in every respect the con- 
test of preceding years. Three hundred 
and three cities submitted reports, as 
compared with 221 during 1925, an _in- 
crease of 37% over the best previous 
record. The following table indicates the 
relative accomplishments of the 1925 and 
1926 contests: 


GOOD SHOWING IN 1926 


Frelinghuysen Companies Ahead of 1925; 
Stuyvesant Capital Now $1,000,000; 
Industrial Fire Gains 

The 1926 financial statement of the 
Stuyvesant of New York, of which J. S. 
Frelinghuysen is president, shows that 
the company made increases in admitted 
assets, unearned premium reserve, capi- 
tal and net surplus during the past year. 
Its admitted assets are now $4,329,836 as 
compared with $3,544,041 a year’ ago. The 
unearned premium reserve is now $1,- 
962,010 as compared with $1,943,943 in 
1926. Loss reserve was also reduced 
slightly. The capital jumped from 
$700,000 to $1,000,000. 

There was also a nice increase in net 
surplus, now being $715,355 as contrasted 
with $446,132 previously. 

The Industrial Fire of Akron, of which 
Mr. Frelinghuysen is_ vice-president, 
closed 1926 with assets of $1,335,987 as 
compared with $1,330,674 of last year. 
The loss reserve of this company also 
showed a reduction and the unearned 
premium reserve is now. $379,433 as 
against $430,384 in 1926. The net sur- 
plus is $147,087 as contrasted with $140,- 
427. Surplus to policyholders is now 


$447,087. 





NEW INSURANCE FIRM 

Irving H. Krill has joined Leslie R. 
Hauser in the Hauser-Krill Co., insur- 
ance brokers, with an office in the Muili- 
tary Park building, Newark. Both mem- 
bers of the new firm were formerly asso- 
ciated with Feist & Feist, real estate and 
insurance brokers. 





Percentage of cities reducing property loss 
Percentage of cities reducing number of fires......... 
Percentage of cities reducing fires exceeding $1,000 loss.. 
Average per capita loss of cities reporting.. 


Percentage decrease in per capita loss as compared with 


average of preceding five years........ 
Reduction in property 10SS..........+.02045- 
Percentage decrease in number of persons killed... 
Percentage decrease in number of persons injured.... 


pad ese $4,146,282 
33.8% 


1926 1925 
a acearé se werde 60.8% 56.4% 
28.59% 17.1% 
48.5% 44.69% 
ud6eulSauke 3.07 $3.77 
stceueunies 15.0% 


0.5% 
$6,331,100 (increase) 
7.0 





‘0 
1.15% 


. ‘oO 
0.7% (increase) 





Honor Cities in Various Classes 


The honor cities in Class 1, cities of 
over 100,000 population, in the 1926 con- 
test were as follows: 

Philadelphia, Portland, Ore.; Roches- 
te, N. ¥.; Detroit, New Orleans, La.; 
Indianapolis, Fort Worth, Seattle, Grand 
Rapids and Wilmington, Dela. 

In class 2, cities of 50,000 to 100,000 
Population, the honor cities were: 

Pasadena, New Britain, Conn.; Spring- 
field, Ohio; Bay City, Mich.; McKees- 
port, Pa.; Bethlehem, Pa.; Fresno, Cal.; 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Charleston, W. Va., and 
Wichita, Kan. 

Class 3 honor cities, comprising those 
between 20,000 and 50,000 population, 
ere; | 

Yakima, Wash.; Mansfield, Ohio; Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich.; Petersburg, Va.; 
Uniontown, Pa.; Butler, Pa.; Baton 

ouge, La.; Hagerstown, Md.; Lorain, 
Ohio, and Riverside, Cal. 

In class 4, cities of under 20,000 popu- 
lation, the following cities received hon- 
stable mention : 

Billings, Mont.; Fullerton, Cal.; Laco- 
tla, N. H.; Oceanside, Cal.; Weston, W. 
Pa Torrance, Cal.; Marlow, Okla.; 
ra ill.; Fremont, “Mich.; Ardmore, 

kla,, and Blackwell, Okla. 

he National Fire Waste Council au- 
rized the board of judges to give hon- 
orable mention for their states to those 
“ities whose records, in the opinion of 
fon board, merited this distinction. The 
dllowing Eastern cities were according- 

Y selected for this honor, all having 
a the best record in the contest in 

er states: 
pew Britain, Conn.; Wilmington 

fla.; Albany, Ga.; Hagerstown, Md 


bebe Adams, Mass.; Laconia, N. H.; 
ochester, N. Y.; Mansfield, Ohio; 
‘ delphia, Pa.; Burlington, Vt.; Pe- 
‘sburg, Va.; Huntington, W. Va. 


1926 FIRE INVESTMENTS 

“The Journal of Commerce” prints an 
interesting story tothe effect that in 
1926 thirty of the leading fire and ma- 
rine companies acquired stocks and bonds 
for which they paid $133,632,950. At the 
end of 1925 all companies reporting to 
the New York Department owned stocks 
and bonds of a market value of $1,500,- 
000,000. Of this amount the thirty com- 
panies mentioned owned $651,000,000, or 
44.15% of the total. 

“The Journal of Commerce” estimates 


’ that all the companies purchased stocks 


and bonds in 1926 of about $302,000,000. 





NEW INSURANCE AGENCY 

C. T. Werner of Brooklyn and A. A. 
Baumgartner of Long Island City have 
formed an insurance agency under the 
name of Werner & Baumgartner with 
offices in both boroughs. The two part- 
ners have been in insurance for the last 
twenty years. 





CAMDEN COUNTY ASS’N. 


Local agents in Camden County, N. J., 
which lies across the Delaware River 
from Philadelphia, have formed an or- 
ganization called the Camden County 
Underwriters’ Association, Inc., for the 
purpose of representing agents in co- 
operative conferences with the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association. The follow- 
ing officers Have been elected for 1927: 
Frederick L. Holman, president; J. Wes- 
ley Thompson, vice-president; Harry 
Berger, secretary, and Israel Heine, 
treasurer. 7 


SYRACUSE BLUE GOOSE 
The Empire State Pond of the Blue 
Goose will celebrate its first anniversary 
on the night of April 11 at the Syracuse 
Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 











Anne Shriber 


What 


“Mrs. Smith, besides life insurance, 
your husband left your present home, the 
rented house on Smith Street, and the 
apartment house on Ronald Avenue. I 
find that all are adequately protected 
against loss by fire. 

“But, your income from the rented 
properties is unprotected. When they 
are untenantable due to fire or explosion 
or windstorm, the fire insurance money 
would rebuild them. The rents—your 
income—would stop, however. You 
would be pinched for cash to meet taxes, 
assessments and all your other outgo. 

“You must have Rent Insurance to 
provide ‘the rents’ to meet those expenses 
and to provide an income during the 
‘no-rents’ period. 

“Furthermore, to protect your own 
home you need, in addition to Fire In- 
surance, Rental Value protection. That 
* “Keep-a-roof-over-your-head-insurance? 
reimburses you for the rent you your- 
self and little Mabel would have to pay 
elsewhere while your damaged home is 
being repaired or rebuilt. 

“Hasn’t Mr. Jones, your husband’s 
insurance agent, told you that?” 


P=] 
~—e North British & Mercantile 


The 








The 


Widoy, 


Agents can provide * “Keep-a- 
roof-over-your-head-insurance.” 


% Registered, 
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Some modern devices for 
exterminating evils are 
unique. In the South air- 
planes fly low over fields of 
cotton spraying deadly poi- 
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In a decided effort to elimi- 








nate the insidious enemy of “The 
sound underwriting — Moral aw: 
Hazard—the ‘‘AmericaFore’”’ to the 1 
Group of Fire Insurance ae to 
Companies established a ae 
Credit Department, believing out hin 
that through minute exami- on 
nations of applicants for in- viser to 
surance protection it can be io 
made more difficult for un- oe 
desirable risks to find accept- Gils 
ance. sein sa 
a P pears t 
As a promise to pay in he may 
event of loss, an insurance =n 
policy is a grant of credit. to mak 
When companies reserve this = 
credit to applicants of un- _ 
questioned integrity, then rt 
that policy in itself will be a jo 
an indication of good credit — 
rating for the holder. or 
The ‘America Fore” Group Supe 
of Fire Insurance Companies ‘aie 
is constantly striving to at- of cor 
tain this goal which will re- tpt 
flect favorably on their agency dition 
staffs in causing only first roy 
class business to go on their Ng 
books. i 
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Sprinkler Systems As Service 
Mediums For Agents and Brokers 








How about the unsprinklered clients on 
your books, Mr. Broker. Mr. Agent? 
Would they not appreciate safety service 
of a costless sort? 

This is an idea that deserves serious 
consideration for it involves the preser- 
yation of business already on your books, 


as well as being*a route to the acquisi- 
tion of new accounts. In these days of 
high costs, keen competition in all lines 
of industry, and limited profits, every 
man of business in interested in reducing 
his operating expense without endanger- 
ing his returns. Right there is where the 
service of sprinkler companies fits in, en- 
abling the local agent to offer merchants 
and manufacturers a thoroughly tested 
and reliable way to lower their insurance 
costs, increase the safety of their busi- 
ness, and reap dividends in addition. 

Unless the sprinkler plan already is a 
plank in your platform, the suggestions 
of men you know should not be over- 
looked. The statement of James A. Be- 
ha, superintendent of the New York In- 
surance Department, for example: 

“The insurance agents of the United 
States are facing developments wherein 
they must demonstrate their usefulness 
to the public in order to retain their po- 
sition. This is said as a friendly warn- 
ing, not as a threat. An agent who 
merely collects toll on business that 
might be executed about as well with- 
out him, rendering no service of any 
value, has really no right to survive. 
Every agent should be a professional ad- 
viser to his clients. He should aid them 
to get the right protection in the forms 
best suited to their needs and in the right 
amounts. 

“Paradoxical as it may sound, it is gen- 
erally good business for an agent to save 
money for his client even where it ap- 
pears to reduce the amount upon which 
he may obtain commissions. Very fre- 
quently, it will bring him other lines of 
coverage and almost always it will help 
tomake him secure against competition.” 
Views of Inspection Bureau Manager 

In similar vein, Manager F. B. Quack- 
enboss of the Tennessee ‘Inspection Bu- 
teau told a convention of local agents: 

“An agent who has the confidence of 
a property owner, as evidenced by the 
constant insurance patronage of that 


—_—_ 


property owner, is remiss in his duty not 
only to his client but to himself and the 
public at large if he fails to advocate 
sprinkler protection when his client’s 
best interest demands it. 

“On the other hand, if an agent feels 
he can rest content with the larger in- 
come from the larger premium of the 
non-sprinklered property, he may awake 
to find another agent has gained the at- 
tention of his client, has advocated 
sprinkler protection, and is well satis- 
fied with the smaller income, resting as- 
sured that this income will be steady, as 
there is but small danger of total de- 
struction by fire.” 

And in a message broadcast to agents 
of the Fireman’s Fund, Superintendent 
George S. Tompkins of that company’s 
improved risk department in the East, 
was even more specific when he wrote: 

“The great economic value of the auto- 
matic sprinkler as a fire protective de- 
vice is amply proved by the experience 
of the past twenty-seven years, showing 
that of the 32,794 fires starting in build- 
ings so protected, 95.8% were extin- 
guished or held in check by the opera- 
tion of the sprinkler, and that in 72.3% 
of all the fires, this satisfactory result 
was accomplished by the action of not 
more than five sprinklers at any one fire. 

“We believe the average American, 
when shown the great success of sprin- 
kler protection and the value of such in 
safeguarding his property, his business, 
and possibly the results of a life time 
of hard work, will readily agree to in- 
stall sprinklers in his property. We be- 
lieve the emphasis should first be made 
upon the protection afforded and then 
upon the material monetary saving ob- 
tained by the reduction in insurance 
costs. 

“In nearly every community there is-a 
risk which could readily become a con- 
flgration breeder and the installation of 
automatic sprinklers in such is a pre- 
caution that should be taken. 

“Automatic sprinkler protection is 
adaptable to all classes of risk—mercan- 
tile, manufacturing, public buildings and 
even residences. Our agent at Holyoke, 
Mass., recently built a beautiful home, 
and, being a thorough believer in such 
protection, installed sprinklers in the 
garage and the cellar and laundry chute 
of the dwelling.” 





——a 





MAY COVER LESSEE’S RISKS 


Superintendent Beha of New York has 
teversed the previous ruling of the In- 
surance Department as to the insurance 
of contingent fire losses, holding that 
where the lessee of a building is liable 
to return the building in its original con- 
dition his contingent loss above the ac- 
tual sound value of the bulding at. the 
time of the fire can be insured in the 


fire companies under the laws of New 
York. 





AD CONFERENCE CHAIRMEN 


The following are the chairmen of the 
Stoup meetings of the Insurance Ad- 
Vertising Conference to be held at Hart- 
lord May 23, 24 and 25: 

Fire insurance—W. W. Darrow, adver- 
ising manager, Home; Casualty and 
surety—Harry Warner, advertising man- 
ager, Maryland Casualty; Life insur- 
ance—Chester Sparver, manager publica- 
tions, Connecticut Mutual; Industrial 
7 J. Doyle, publicity manager, 
Nestern & Southern Life. 





NORTH BRITISH CHANGE 
P dwin J. Meiners, special agent of the 
“nnsylvania Fire and the Mercantile in 
noe Sota, has been transferred to IIli- 
Re where he will assist State Agent 
tank G. Cargill in handling the same 


cmpanies. His headquarters will be in 
cago, 
































R. W. SHEPARD DIES 

Richard Warren Shepard died at his 
home recently in England in _ his 
seventy-fifth year. He had been con- 
nected with Lloyd’s for over half a cen- 
tury, and, although he had not been 
seen in the “Room” for some years, he 
was in his day a well-known and popu- 
lar underwriter. He was elected an un- 
derwriting member of Lloyd’s in 1877, 
and continued as such until 1911, when 
he became a non-underwriting member. 
The insurance brokerage firm of Fen- 
ning and Shepard, established before 
1800, is believed to be the second old- 
est at Lloyd’s today, and the late Mr. 
Shepard’s son, Richard Douglas Shep- 
ard, who was elected an annual sub- 
scriber to Lloyd’s in 1920, is still in the 
business. The name of Fenning and 
Shepard is recorded in the list of those 
who occupied offices in the second Royal 
Exchange, which was destroyed by fire 
in 1838. In his young days the late Mr. 
Shepard was an enthusiastic Associa- 
tion football player, and in later years he 


was a keen supporter to Lloyd’s Golf 
Club. 





RATE COMMISSION MEETS 


The Virginia commission of five ap- 
pointed by Governor Harry F. Byrd to 
make a study of fire and casualty in- 
surance rates, met in Richmond on Tues- 
day of this week. 





























VERY windstorm that rushes out of 
the Spring skies carries with it de- 
struction amounting to hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. Good money that literally 
flies before the wind. Dollars that might 
have been saved! 


Whose dollars? 


Dollars belonging to people who never 
really knew about windstorm insurance. 
People who thought of it vaguely in con- 
nection with tornadoes only. People who 
didn’t realize the menace in any ordinary 
windstorm. Who didn’t know the small 
cost of windstorm protection. 


The agents of this company are telling 
their clients now—and selling them wind- 
storm policies. The average man soon sees 
the wisdom of this coverage once it is ex- 
plained to him properly. And he is forever 
grateful to the agent who thus saves 
money for him when the spring storms 
take their toll. 


™ | IVERPOOL, 
wo [LONDON 
» GLOBE, 


Insuramce Co up 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Western Dept. 
CHICAGO 


Southern Dept. 
NEW ORLEANS 


Pacific Coast Dept. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 
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Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York 








ASSETS 
Bonds and Mortgages.. $149,425.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds__-. 518,200.00 
Government, City, Rail- 
road and other Bonds 
and Steeks ......... 59,564,972.90 
Cash in Banks and Of- 
ge ie ee 2,484,964.77 
Premiums in Course of 
Collection ____- Nemesis: 8,827,461.77 
Interest Accrued _-__-_- 111,020.32 
Reinsurance Recover- 
able on Paid Losses... 184,952.12 
$71,740,996.88 


Surplus to Policy Holders’ - 


January Ist, 1927 


LIABILITIES 
Se ne a $3,000,000.00 
ed a OT TET Oe 25,610,575.98 


Reinsurance Reserve__ 21,162,599.90 
Losses in Course of Ad- 





een 8,362,821.00 
Commissions and other 
PE 6 hiinca 7,100,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes- --_-- 1,005,000.00 
Reserve for Deprecia- 
WON, iit rane aaa 5,000,000.00 
$71,740,996.88 


$29,110,575.98 





Progress since Consolidation in 1899 


Dec 








Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 31, 1920 
Dec. 


31, 1899 
31, 1910 


31, 1925 
. 31, 1926 





E. C. JAMESON, President 


LYMAN CANDEE, Vice President 
W. H. PAULISON, Vice President 
J. H. MULVEHILL, Vice President and Secretary 


ASSETS RESERVE 
$529,282.59 $28,832.54 
9,290,002. 12 1,936,224.86 

42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 
67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 
71,740,996.88 21,162,599.90 

W. 

A. H 

A.G 

J. 

M. 


J. D. LESTER, Vice President 


SURPLUS - 


$2,028.94 
2,365,363.37 
11,361,311.89 
24,161,943.85 
25,610,575.98 


L. LINDSAY, Secretary 

. WITTHOHN, Secretary 

. CASSIN, Assistant Secretary 
L. HAHN, Assistant Secretary 

J. VOLKMANN, Local Secretary 
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EL Gardner Meets 
Agents in Florida 


TALKS OF SEVERAL PROBLEMS 





National Ass’n President Boosts Es- 
pecially Formation of More Local 
Agents’ Boards 





By Hervey W. Laird—10 pt. Italics 

Lakeland, Fla., March 23.—Frank L. 
Gardner, president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, has been 
looking over Florida this week with Clif- 
ford A. Payne, member of the national 
executive committee and president of the 
Florida association. He looked aloft 


rom the old Spanish fort at St. Augus- 
ine, met with the local board at Jack- 
sonville, gave an active set of fellows 
e once over at Haines City, highballed 
hrough the groves of Polk County and 
he enterprising city of Lakeland to 
fampa, where he is to be the feature 
{traction at the convention of the Flori- 
l2 Local Underwriters’ Association to- 
ay and Saturday. 
He was asked by one of the agents for 
opinion as to the best course to pur- 
we “for the education of the public on 
he value and the necessity of the local 
gent.” 
He replied: “The best course is to 
ave strong local organizations which, 
y setting up high standards of member- 
hip, secure the approval of the public. 
feople generally are prone to accept us 
t our own valuation, which is especial- 
ytrue if we conscientiously and intelli- 
ently try to reach the standard for 
hich we aim.” 
Another agent interrupted to say: 
Much stress has been laid for years 
pon the question of ethics. The atten- 
on of the public has been called to im- 
fovements in underwriting and a gen- 
tal bettering in the nature and character 
i the business. This improvement was 
ital, and has been wonderfully well 
boked after by the National Association. 
tt seem to see the time coming when 
¢ shall need a sort of nationwide mo- 
m to sell the public on the agent, and 
) show the agent how he may make 
aaa and get more out of his 
Ork, 


Educating the Public 


Mr. Gardner said that “this proposi- 
Mis one that has been in the minds 
every one connected with the Nation- 
Association. Simply to have a code 
ethics has never been sufficient. It 
a truism that unless a man has char- 
ter he can never be a brilliant suc- 
sin any calling. Therefore the agent 
st have character and be competent, 
i when this is true everybody con- 
tted with the business should devote 
me time to educating the public on the 
bod features of insurance, as presented 
and through the competent and de- 
table local agent. 
ithe movement for local boards, to 
ith the National Association is giving 
much attention, is a long time hobby 
the president of the Florida forces as 
tl as his superior in the National or- 
lization. In the opinion of Mr. Gard- 
Tit is a promising movement in all its 
lations, and calculated to accomplish 
Fly things of value to all and particu- 
Fy to the local agent. It is the firm 
‘ction of the leaders in the work that 
‘individual agent is of little value to 
fMovement. Agents in well organized 
l boards have the real power. From 
se are made up strong state units. 
fn our National Association is com- 
ped of such units,” continued Mr. 
tdner, “it will not only have increased 
slige but be able to accomplish the 
"8s which intelligent, successful busi- 
“ Men seek to accomplish by banding 
Rther in a common cause—that. which 
st for the business as a whole. 
‘nerally speaking I am not so much 
1 optimist as to say that everything 
‘sy, or that the future has no prob- 
s but I certainly believe that there 
afar greater opportunity for the 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE CHANGES 





C. L. Rowe Transferred to Western New 
York Field; H. W. Peterson Goes 
to Home Office 


Carroll L. Rowe, special agent of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, and the Sen- 
tinel Fire for New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, with headquarters at Manchester, 
N. H., has been transferred to the west- 
ern New_York field with headquarters at 
Syracuse, effective April 1. D. M. Allar- 
dyce, who has been with the company for 
a few years, will succeed Mr. Rowe in 
the northern New England field. 

Henry W. Peterson, who has been in 
the employ of the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange as a rating expert for 
the past four years, will go to the head 
office for the purpose of doing analytical 
work and other duties. He is a graduate 
of Brown University. 








local agent than at any time in the past. 
This is illustrated by the type of men 
who have been coming to the state and 
national meetings. They are from the 
village, the town and the city, and prove 
beyond any sort of doubt that the man 
who has abiilty has made good without 
regard to his geographical location.” 


GENERAL BROKERS’ BANQUET 





Association Has Invited Many Promi- 
nent Men to Speak at Meeting at 
Commodore on April 28 

The General Brokers’ Association of 
Metropolitan District, Inc., which is hav- 
ing its annual banquet at the Hotel Com- 
modore on the evening of April 28, is 
arranging an elaborate speakers’ pro- 
gram. President Robert Keleher will act 
as toastmaster and former President 
Herman A. Bayern is chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. Among 
those who have been invited to speak for 
five minutes each, and several have al- 
ready accepted, are the following: 

President Jesse S. Phillips of the Great 
American Indemnity ; former Superinten- 
dent Francis R. Stoddard; President 
Harry A. Stevens of the Massachusetts 
Insurance Brokers’ Association; Presi- 
dent Frank L. Gardner of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents; Second 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance D. 
F. Gordon; James L. Madden, manager 
of the insurance department of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce; Fire Commis- 
sioner John J. Dorman of New York; 
Vice-President E. M. Allen of the Na- 


BROOKLYN FIRE PREMIUMS 





Home and Fidelity-Phenix Leaders in 
Last Six Months of 1926; America 
Fore Heads Groups 

Fire insurance premiums in Brooklyn 
for the last half of 1926 showed an in- 
crease of 5.44% over the same period of 
1925 and for the whole of last year the 
premium income was $14,758,484, com- 
pared with $13,793,087 in 1925. For the 
last six months the premiums were 
$7,044,785. The Home led in the last 
six months with Brooklyn premiums of 
$232,496. The Fidelity-Phenix was sec- 
ond with $217,283; Continental third with 
$197,536; Hartford Fire fourth with 
$177,737, and the National of Hartford 
fifth with $154,789. 

Taking the companies by groups the 
America Fore Group led with premiums 
for the last half of 1926 of $550,528; 
Home group second with $362,695; Hart- 
ford Fire group third with $360,136; Fire- 
men’s of Newark group fourth with 
$334,191, and the Crum & Forster group 
fifth with $301,463. 








tional Surety, and Leonard L. Saunders, 
executive secretary of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of New York. 








ance. 
As to prospects—start 








s- Poor Richard 


Well might Poor Richard continue, the 
key to success for an insurance agency is 
kept bright by constant soliciting. 

Right now, the season for selling Wind- 
storm Protection is at its peak. March is 
full of blows, and every gale, every wind- 
storm offers a real opportunity to foHow 
up with solicitation for Windstorm Insur- 


your Fire Insurance clients, because as 
Poor Richard would say, Fire and Wind 


insurance covers. 





aid, “The 


stroyed. 


ance, 


right in with 


The Franklin offers to agents a wide range of 
Well qualified agents in terri- 
tories where this Company is not already repre- 
sented, are invited to investigate the advantages 
offered by representation of The Franklin Fire. 


Ghe FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


0 Philadel}abia 


=n 1829 


used key is always bright.” 


are much alike—they tear down what man 
builds, and only Insurance brings reim- 
bursement for the financial value de- 


Then brighten up the key to success for 
your agency by showing your prospects 
now just why they need Windstorm Insur- 
And show them, too, why a Wind- 
storm Policy, as well as any Insurance 
Policy should be backed by a company 
whose age and reputation assure satisfac- 
tory adjustment in event of loss. 
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OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. BRANCH 
84 William Street New York City 
John H. Packard, United States Manager 
Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 


PON every milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE 

history covering more than two centuries has been 
stamped utmost fairness toward agent, policyholder and 
competitor. 


It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 
heritage to the MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 


An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE or the 
MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be con- 
gratulated because in the minds of those of good judgment 
in the insurance world, character and the LONDON 
ASSURANCE are so closely identified as practically to 
be synonymous terms. 





Che Manhattan Hire and Marine Insurance Co. 


84 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 
Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President ‘ J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 
Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary Wm. Schaefer, Asst. Secretary 
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E. G. Seibels Against 
Gov’t. In Insurance 


HOSTILE TO THE McNARY BILL 








Cotton Underwriter’s Proposition to 
Lloyd’s Used by Congressman in 
Debating Farm Measure 





Edwin G. Seibels, manager of the Cot- 
ton Fire & Marine Underwriters, who 
was quoted by Representative Whitting- 
ton of Mississippi in Congress last month 
during a speech the latter made in sup- 
port of an amendment to the McNary- 
Haugen Farm Relief Bill, providing a 
guarantee that the average price for the 
season shail not be less than the average 
delivery périod price, says that he was 
neither in favor of the bill nor of the 
economic principles underlying the meas- 
ure. 

The passages quoted by the Mississip- 
pi Congressman referred, Mr. Seibels 
says, to a letter which he wrote submit- 
ting the proposition at Lloyd’s in London 
for an “insurance” cover long before the 
farm relief bill was prepared. Later 
practically the same proposition as made 
to Mr. Seibels was proposed as an 
amendment to the farm relief bill, and in 
the debate on the amendment Congress- 
man Whittington used extracts from the 
letter to London from Mr. Seibels. 

It is the custom in the cotton business 
for buyers and sellers of cotton to safe- 
guard themselves against future price 
changing by buying’ or selling futures, 
this process being called hedging. While 
hedging protects the cotton man it nev- 
ertheless losts considerable money in 
brokerage commissions and other ex- 
penses. The plan presented to Lloyd’s 
proposes “insuring” against price changes 
as a substitute tor hedging. However, 
Lloyd's underwriters did not accept the 
plan as a feasible risk. What Mr. 
Seibels wrote in his letter to London 
was : 

Views on Price Guaranteeing 

“It seems to me to be a fair under- 
writing proposition at Lloyd’s. 

“This appears to be a sufficiently defi- 
nite proposition to calculate a tair rate 
for the risk involved, and the statistics 
and records seem to me to be in better 
shape than a great many propositions 
which underwriters are willing to take. 

“I think the proposition is not only 
sound in itself, but it is particularly at- 
tractive from. an underwriting standpoint 
at the present moment. 

_ “While I am quite sure there was no 
intention of misquoting me,’ says Mr. 
Seibels, “I feel that the quotation as 
made by Congressman Whittington, 
without the words, ‘at Lloyd’s,’ is sub- 
ject to misunderstanding. 

_“When Congress met, I noticed that an 
‘insurance feature’ was being discussed, 
but upon looking into the matter and as- 
certaining that it was the same proposi- 
tion which I had had under. considera- 
tion, | paid no more attention to the 
matter as the subject had never pre- 
sented itself to my mind as an insurance 
Proposition, as we understand insurance 
in the United States. Had I considered 
the proposition as a proposal for Gov- 
etmment insurance, I would have inter- 
ested myself in the subject, as I am op- 
bosed to the Government undertaking to 
dO imsurance in any form, or engaging 
many other private enterprise. 

‘The addition of the words ‘at Lloyd’s’ 
completing my sentence, makes an en- 
urely different proposition from what one 
Would infer in reading the quotation 
without these words.” 

. besides stating that he is in no way 
in, favor of any proposition that puts 
the United States Government into the 
surance business Mr. Seibels empha- 
Sizes his opposition to the. farm relief 
bill which ‘was vetoed by Mr. Coolidge. 

1 his opinion the cotton growers of the 

outh were likewise opposed to the meas- 
Ure, which would not have provided them 
with any economic relief. Attempting to 

x the price of cotton by government 
Price fixing would, Mr. Steibels told: The 

Stern Underwriter, not only stimulate 


TALKS ON ALLIED FIRE LINES 





C. T. Hubbard of Automobile Tells How 
Agents Can Build Up Big Income 
Through Side Lines 


Urging more intensive selling of allied 
fire and marine lines, Assistant Secretary 
Clarence T. Hubbard of the Automobile, 
spoke before the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of South Norwalk on March 15. 
The by-products are not being neglected 
today in modern business and the local 
insurance agent has a wide range of by- 
products to utilize in strengthening not 
only his premium income but his insur- 
ance selling opportunities, he said. 

“Without question the side lines of the 
fire insurance business permit a live 
agent to win his way with an assured 
quicker than in any other manner. I 
have known instances where business has 
been tied up to certain agencies for years 
only to be taken away when some on- 
the-job agent proposed a general cover 
or a rents policy or showed how coin- 
surance was properly applied, etc. Agents 
who have taken such covers as the blan- 
ket mortgage windstorm policy and odd 
covers such as insuring an insurance pre- 
mium have gained entree which could 
not be brought about in any other man- 
ner. They use the by-products of their 
business most effectively. 

“One of the latest developments was 
in the issuance of a water damage lease- 
hold policy covering a Western building 
in which an athletic club. was located, 
and the swimming pool being in one of 
the upper floors, the lease of the stores 
on. the first floor could be cancelled if 
the water damaged the property suffi- 
ciently to make it untenantable for nine- 
ty days or more.” 





FICTITIOUS NAME IN POLICY 

In “Case and Comment” the following 
digest is given of a litigation caused by 
the use of a fictitious name in a policy: 

“The mere fact that one is doing busi- 
ness under an unregistered fictitious 
name, which is forbidden by statute, un- 
der penalty, is held not to deprive him 
of the right to enforce insurance policies 
issued upon his property under such 
name in the Missouri case of Kusnetzky 
v: Security Ins. Co., 281 S. W. 47, an- 
notated in 45 A. L. R. 189, on construc- 
tion and effect of statutes as to doing 
business under an assumed or fictitious 
name or designation not showing the 
names of the persons interested.” 


NEW FIRM IN INSURANCE FIELD 

LeRoy H. Bunnell and Harvey B. 
Thompson have formed a partnership to 
do a general real estate and insurance 
business, under the firm name of Bunnell 





& Thompson, with offices at 218 Wash-~ 


ington avenue, Belleville, N. J. Both 
men are well known in insurance circles 
and will write risks on fire, windstorm, 
automobile, public liability, property 
damage, plate glass, compensation, life, 
accident and health, burglary and surety. 





RATE REDUCTION RULING 

The State Insurance Commission of 
Texas las told the fire insurance com- 
panies that they must not adjust the 
rate on an existing policy because of 
changes outside of the risk itself which 
may actually reduce the hazards, such 
as the installation of-a fire plug. No 
rate reductions will be ‘allowed unless 
the hazards of the risk itself are changed 
by the assured. 





TO TALK ON FIELD CLUBS 
“Field Clubs” will be the subject of a 
talk to be delivered by Laurence E. 
Falls, vice-president of the American of 
Newark at the annual. dinner of the 
Syracuse Field .Club to be held on 


’ April 22, ; ¢ 








foreign competition but would increase 
the production of domestic cotton. And 
the present overproduction of cotton in 
this country is one of the chief reasons 


_ why the market price for raw cotton is 


so low. 


Surplus Liner To Keep 
Its Limit At $5,000 


INTERNATIONAL OF MONTREAL 





J. E. Van Leer Of This City And B. G. 
Smith Of Hackensack Among Its 
Officers; Fire Lines Only 





J. E. Van Leer, president of the J. E. 
Van Leer Corporation of 76 William 
street, New York, an insurance broker 
of sixteen years standing, and B. G. 
Smith, for six years in the insurance 
brokerage business of Philadelphia and 
Pittsfield, Mass., and now: living in 
Hackensack, N. J., are officers of the In- 
ternational Insurance Co. of Montreal, 
which has been licensed to transact the 
business of insurance. 

Mr. Van Leer is vice-president; and 
Mr. Smith is treasurer. 

The president of the company is P. C. 
Hart, president of P. C. Hart & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, and who also represents the 
London & Edinburgh, the Lloyds of 
London and the Sun Life. P. J. Smith, 
secretary, was formerly manager of the 
Royal Bank of Canada. 

Among the directors is W. H. Hobbs,’ 
secretary of the Canada National Rail- 
way Co. 


The Chief Underwriter 


The chief underwriter will be H. Gath- 
ercole, for six years with the Dominion- 
Gresham Guarantee & Accident. 

The company will confine itself to fire 
lines. Although a non-tariff company, 
no business will be accepted below con- 
ference rates. It will write surplus line 
business in the United States through 
the Montreal head office. The largest 
amount insured in any one hazard will 
be $5,000, with a net retention of $1,000. 

It has $600,000 subscribed out of a 
million capital. 





C. H. WEBSTER DIES 

Charles McCloud Webster, member of: 
the Hartford Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, died in Hartford last week follow- 
ing a long illness. He is survived by 
his widow, two sons and two daughters 
Funeral services were held on Friday 
in Hartford. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insurance com- 

pany is in the conservatism of its man- 

rT, and the management of THE 
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Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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Premium Reserve 


Net “Surplus 
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Reserve for Taxes and all other Liabilities 
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$ 1,500,000.00 
9,167,654.77 © 
1,382,985.00 
7,064,683.11 


$19,115,322.88 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$.8,564,683.11 
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LEAKAGE - EXPLOSION - RENT and RENTAL VALUES - TOURIST BAGGAGE - 
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Rush Again Urges 
Multiple Line Covers 


LOWER COSTS TO ALL PARTIES 





President of North America Believes 
Fire and Casualty Companies 


Should Give Full Covers 





Benjamin Rush, president of the In- 
surance Company of North America, and 
one of the country’s leading authorities 
on marine and fire insurance, has writ- 
ten an article on multiple line coverage 
for the current issue of the “Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science” in which he says that 
Congress, in passing the model marine 
bill of 1922, decided that it was to the 
advantage of the commerce of this coun- 
try that multiple line coverage should 
be permitted to fire, marine and casual- 
ty companies in contradistinction to the 
almost universal rule prevailing now in 
the individual state that fire and marine 
companies may not write casualty insur- 
ance nor may casualty companies write 
fire-marine lines. 

In citing the advantages of multiple or 
complete coverage Mr. Rush says: 

“One. was that the writing of all 
kinds of insurance, except life, under one 
charter, would result in reduction in 
overhead costs, and that consequently, in 
the long run, companies enjoying such 
broad privileges would operate at a low- 
er cost rate than would be the case if 
both the casualty companies, and the fire 
and marine companies were each re- 
stricted to their own particular field. 

“The second was that it is more con- 
venient to the assured, or his represen- 
tative the broker, to deal with a com- 
pany that can supply all his insurance 
needs than with one which can only sup- 
ply a part of them. 


Lower Cost to the Companies and to 


the Assured 

“Let us take the first of these argu- 
ments, namely, the lower cost, and exam- 
ine it carefully, as was done by the com- 
mittee on merchant marine and fisheries, 
to see if the argument of reduction in 
cost is a true one. For the purpose of 
making the matter clear let us take an 
exaggerated case as by that means the 
truth will appear more clearly, and let 
us suppose that instead of there being 
two classes of companies—one writing 
fire and marine and their allied hazards, 
and the other writing the casualty 
classes that the laws of the various states 
provided that companies shotild only be 
granted a charter for one class of in- 
surance, and let us see whither this will 
lead us. 

“In such a case a number of compa- 
nies would have to be chartered to write 
marine insurance; an additional number 
of companies would have to be chartered 
to write fire insurance; an additional 
number of companies would have to be 
chartered to write windstorm insurance; 
others for automobile insurance; others 
for earthquake hazards, etc. The casual- 
ty companies with their numerous classes 
of coverage would certainly require to be 
split up into more than fourteen different 
classes of hazards, and consequently 
more than fourteen separate kinds of in- 
surance companies would have to be 
chartered in order to give the full pro- 
tection to the policyholder which he now 
enjoys. , 

“Taking the fire, the marine and cas- 
ualty together there would have to be 
at least thirty different classes of com- 
panies chartered to give the coverage 
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and the fire and marine groups. It does 
not require a-very arithmetical mind to 
realize that the wages to capital, and 
the wages to officers, and the general 
overhead of thirty different classes of 
companies would be considerably greater 
than the overhead of two classes of com- 
panies. 

“If this holds true for two classes of 
companies it also holds true for one class 
of company. Were fire, marine and cas- 
ualty companies each allowed to write 
all the classes of risk allowed by the 
charters of both, it could not fail to re- 
duce the expenses of the business. 


Convenience to the Public 


“Let us come now to the next argu- 
ment, and that is the convenience of the 
public, and let us ask ourselves this 
question: Would we, if we were an as- 
sured or a broker, prefer to have to deal 
with possibly thirty classes of insurance 
companies, and acquire thirty separate 
policies of insurance to protect us against 


all the hazards to which we are exposed, 
or would we prefer to deal with only 
two classes of companies, which two 
classes of companies could give us a cov- 
erage as equally sound and perfect and 
cheap as would be that of the thirty ? 

If the answer to this proposition is ‘yes’ 
then you are inevitably bound to answer 
‘yes’ to the second question—would you 
not prefer to deal with one class of com- 
panies instead of two? 

“The assured, the agent and the 
broker, all prefer to deal with the com- 
pany which can give them complete cov- 
erage, rather than deal with a number 
of companies able only to give partial 
coverage. 

“It is argued by some that the separa- 
tion of insurance into three groups, to 
wit, life, fire and marine, and casualty 
and surety is for the benefit of the in- 
suring public, for the reason that the 
policyholder insuring with each class of 
company knows that the capital and all 
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279 Newspaper Reports 





Give just that number of Deaths due to Carbon 
Monoxide Gas Poisoning for the six months 
ending December 31, 1926. 


From Maine to California and Minnesota'to Texas, 
these reports were received by the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company, in con- 
nection with its warning to the Public. 


Death from this cause is no respector of localities, 
and cold weather increases the danger. 


We think there is need of our Warning and ask the 
insurance fraternity to spread the information. 


Booklet describing the danger mailed to any under- 
writer interested. Write Inquiry Bureau. 
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the assets of that company will be used 
for the payment of losses occasioned 
substantially by the same hazards against 
which he sought protection—hazards 
which have been carefully considered by 
the underwriter in determining the rate 
which the assured must pay. 

“He understands that the premiums 
which he and the other policyholders of 
the company contribute are to be used 
for that purpose, and not subjected to the 
liability or the payment of losses caused 
by an entirely different risk. 

“It seems to. me that this reason is 
based on a misconception, unless it be 
maintained that the whole is less than 
the sum of all its parts.” 





VAN SYCKEL, INC., MOVE 





Strong List of Companies in Bound 
Brook Agency Formed Shortly 
After Civil War 
The old firm of Thomas D. Van 
Syckel, Inc. established in 1867 in 
Bound Brook, N. J., has moved into of- 
fices on the ground floor of 20 Hamilton 

street, that city. 

The Van Syckel office represents an 
unusually strong aggregation of insur- 
ance companies. Here is the list: Aetna 
Fire of Hartford, Home of New York, 
Hanover, Queen, London Assurance, 
Commercial Union, Northern, Royal, 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine, Royal In- 
demnity, Fidelity & Casualty. 


The Thomas D. Van Syckel, Inc, 
dates back to immediately after the 
Civil War. It was founded by EI- 


bridge Van Syckel for the sale of south- 
ern land to those in the North who were 
looking for a good investment. Mr. Van 
Syckel had been handling business in 
New York City before the war for south- 
ern industries. When the crash came 
he found his connections ruined and took 
hold of the southern real estate problem 
which then presented a fine opportunity 
for investors in the North. 

In 1887 the insurance department was 
added. In 1901 Elbridge Van Syckel, the 
founder of the concern, died, and he was 
succeeded by his son, Thomas D. Van 
Syckel, who is now president of the cor- 
poration. 

Louis C. Van Syckel, the treasurer, 
has been connected with the corporation 
for the last twenty years, and George 
E. Perkins, the secretary, for eight years. 





WANT BUGBEE AS PRESIDENT 





Board of Directors of Herculean Fire 
Recently Organized Have Offered 
Position to State Official 

It was learned at Trenton, N. J., on 
Tuesday that Newton A. K. Bugbee, 
Comptroller of New Jersey and president 
of the Liberty Surety Bond Co., of ‘lren- 
ten, has been asked by the board of di- 
rectors of the Herculean Fire of Newark, 
recently organized, to be the president of 
the company. 

Other officers elected at a meetiny held 
last week in Newark were: James A. 
Mets, vice-president and general under- 
writer; vice-president and eee. Lionel 
2; Krilteller; secretary, Philip A. (ray, 
and treasurer, Watson Current. 

It was also announced at the meeting 
that Clifton Trimble of Westwood - J, 
and E, C. Cerny, of Brooklyn, wer: 
ed to the board of directors, whi h ‘* 
clude John J. Baader, Eno Cainpbell, 
Frank J. Fee, Thomas Goldingay, A™ 
thur W. Greason, Irving P. MacPherson. 
Jacob L. Newman, Clifford H. Owen. and 
Irving Riker. The new company will 
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eather Risks Need 
More Experience 


TORNADO COVERS PROFITABLE 


Prof. Hoffman of Wharton School Says 
Hail, Rain, Frost and Crop Covers 
Have Yet To Be Made Stable 


Before the various forms of weather 
insurance, including covers against tor- 
nado, hail, rain, and frost crop hazards, 
can be made really profitable more de- 
pendable experience records must be 
compiled according to Assistant Profes- 
sor G. Wright Hoffman of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of 
Philadelphia, in an article he has writ- 
ten for the insurance number of the “An- 
nals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science.” Professor 
Hoffman’s article, illustrated with charts, 
takes up individually each one of these 
five forms of weather insurance. 

Dealing with the loss experience of 
these covers Professor Hoffman says 
that frost insurance and crop insurance 
have either not been tried for sufficient 
length of time or on a large enough 
scale to prove themselves profitable lines. 
Rain insurance needs a longer and wider 
experience to prove itself. Of the re- 
maining two forms both have been tried 
fora long enough period to prove prac- 
tical lines, though from year to year and 
between companies they have had a va- 
ried experience and are still far from 
stable forms of insurance. 

“It will be seen,’ writes Professor 
Hoffman, “that judged from the past 
fourteen years, the tornado business has 
been profitable and the hail business par- 
ticularly during recent years unprofit- 
able. The conclusions which may be 
drawn are: (1) that the hail business 
has been less profitable and the tornado 
business more profitable on the whole 
during the past fourteen years than the 
fire business per $100 of premiums re- 
ceived; and (2) that neither the hail nor 
the tornado business, considered either 
by companies or as a class of insurance, 
is on as stable a basis as the fire busi- 
ness. This is doubtless due in part to a 
lack of spread, in part to faulty gradua- 
tion of rates between individual risks, 
and in part to the inherent nature of the 
tisk insured. : 

Outlook For the Future 


“All of the forms of weather insur- 
ance depend for their success upon a 
knowledge of the frequency and intensity 
of one or more of the weather elements. 


This docs not mean that with such a 
knowledge success is assured. Items of 
new business expense, adjustment of 
claims, unusual costs growing out of thé 


selection of risks may cause success for 
one company and failure for another. 
But of basic importance is an adequate 
knowledge of the elements of weather 
being insured. Large sums of money 
have becn spent by the group of com- 
panies writing rain insurance to deter- 
mine the relative frequency of rain for 
different localities by days and in some 
tases by hours of the day for the pur- 
Pose of determining an equitable and 
adequate plan of rating. Extensive re- 
search has similarly been made for frost 
Mstrance. In their rating of hail and 
tornado risks, the experience records of 
the various companies serve as valuable 
files to guide them. 

. “But while the records of companies 
imclude thousands of cases and extend 
ver a good many years, they are for 
Tating purposes still very inadequate. No 
‘ne realizes this fact as much as the 
Underwriting companies themselves. They 
ate called upon to write a policy cov- 
ie: J the tornado hazard perhaps in a 
ection where their experience is fairly 
romplete for two or three years but not 
onger or where only extremely scattered 


Normation if any is available. There’ 


be during the year 1925 over two hun- 
tor direct-writing companies writing 
Tado insurance. Necessarily most of 
se in most of the states could not 
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have much knowledge of the risk being 
insured, 

“Fortunately for the underwriting com- 
panies in tornado insurance, the rates 
have been placed sufficiently. high that, 
hit or miss, they have on the whole come 
out with a profit. But such a plan only 
discourages altogether the insuring of 
property against this hazard where the 
probability of serious windstorm damage 
is small and decreases the amount taken 
out in sections where the danger is rela- 
tively high. Windstorm insurance should 
be as universal in its application as fire 
insurance. What is true of tornado ex- 
perience is also true of the hail busi- 
ness. Rates are graduated according to 
geographical divisions rather than re- 
gions of hail frequency, and adjusted 
from year to year in the light of the 
previous year’s experience. What is 
needed is a more dependable experience 
record upon which rates can be based.” 


STATEMENT OF EXCELSIOR 

The Excelsior of Syracuse, N. Y., in 
sending out ‘invitations to certain local 
agents to become agents and stockhold- 
ers of this company, points out that last 
year the premiums of the company in- 
creased from $50,372 in 1925 to $156,178; 
agents increased from eighty-one to 162 
and expenses were reduced from $49,776 
to $41,234. The 1926 annual statement 
of the company shows total assets of 
$550,854, with outstanding losses of $11,- 
531; unearned premium reserves of 
$103,039; capital, $250,000, and net sur- 
plus, $181,325. Fredrick V. Bruns, well- 
known local agent in Syracuse, is presi- 
dent of the Excelsior. 





TO MOVE IN SYRACUSE 
The Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State will move on April 22 from 
its present headquarters in Syracuse to 
400 East Genesee Street in the same city. 


A. C. HEGEMAN RETURNS 

A Clarence Hegeman, vice-president of 
Davis, Dorland & Co., Inc., has returned 
to New York from a long trip in the 
West and South. He went as far as the 
Pacific Coast and Mexico, and visited 
several Southern cities on his return 
trip. 





OIL ASSOCIATION ACTS 

The Oil Insurance Association of Chi- 
cago has refused to accede to the pro- 
visions of the resolution passed by the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific in January which would permit 
bers of the new firm were formerly asso- 
ciation for the Pacific Coast territory 
only. 





James W. Tinsley, Jr., of Richmond, 
Va., agent for the United States Fire, 
has added the Importers and Exporters 
to his agency. 
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of Canada. Agents for the settlement of losses in 
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Head Office: San Francisco, U.S.A. 
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Fire Insurance 
In The Argentine 


8? NATION AL COMPANIES 





Nearly Thirty Composite Companies 
Write Premiums Running Close 
To $7,000,000 





National insurance is strongly devel- 
oped in the Argentine. The “Revista de 
Seguros” publishes a list of eighty-seven 
national companies in active operation. 
Some, of course, are small concerns; 
thirteen show a gross premium income 
of under $200,000. On the other hand, 
twenty-eight of the companies return 
premiums of upwards of $1,000,000, rang- 
ing up to $6,500,000. 

The companies are mainly of a com- 
posite character—fire, marine, accident— 
twenty-five of them doing even life bus- 
iness. The accident account is mainly 
in two lines: workmen’s compensation 
and motor, with some companies spe- 
cializing in hail. Other classes of acci- 
dent business are written only in em- 
bryo. The business is mainly fire, some 
of the companies, however, also writing 
a considerable marine account. 

Twenty-one companies have been 
formed within the last six years (in or 
since 1921), but there are upwards of 
thirty old-established concerns—the old- 
est has completed sixty years’ working 
—and there are six or seven approach- 


ing the completion of forty years’ op- 
erations. 


Speaking generally these national com- 
panies are well financed, with a sub- 
stantial paid-up capital relatively to the 
volume of business written. 

Conditions relating to fire insurance 
are favorable in the Argentine; certain- 


ly in the cities. Fire protection arrange- 
ments and facilities are excellent, build- 
ing construction is highly developed, 
risks are not concentrated in single 
blocks, and the general plan of the cit- 
ies is such as to obviate the catastrophe 
hazard. 

What is perhaps most important, the 
moral hazard is well safeguarded by the 
legal provisions respecting, and the 
prompt official investigations associated 
with, all outbreaks of fire. In the Ar- 
gentine as in other South American 
countries every fire is investigated by 
the police authorities; it would seem that 
the onus of proof of non-responsibility 
is on the proprietor of the establishment 
or some responsible person, This obvi- 
ously reduces the moral hazard factor 
to a minimum, and also it has an im- 
portant reaction towards reduction of the 
physical hazard: it operates positively in 
favor of fire prevention. 

For the most part the fire business is 
good. The separate fire accounts of six- 
teen companies which are immediately 
available for 1925-6 show a loss ratio 
(claims paid) of 43.6%, modified to 43.3% 
by a credit adjustment of claims reserve. 

Working costs are at about the same 
level as the claims, amounting with 
taxes to 41.1%. Premium reserve takes 
2.3%, bringing the total charges up to 
86.8%, leaving a surplus of 13.2%. This 
surplus ratio, however. is not to be iden- 
tified as net profit; there are in most 
cases substantial working charges at 
debit of administration account, which 
very often have to rank chiefly against 
the surplus from fire account. But with 
a working margin of 13.2% in the fire 
business there is obviously a substantial 
basis for a profitable business. 

Commissions range high, but in many 
cases are in great measure returned to 
the assured. 

The loss reserves are small—for six- 
teen companies they averaged only 
4.72% ; premium reserves are substantial, 
ranging from 30 to 50%, and for the six- 
teen companies ‘average 42.7%. 
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PRAISES N. Y. RATING LAW 





Prof. Riegel of Wharton School Says 
Tendency is to Encourage Co- 
Operative Rate Making 
In an article on the regulation of fire 
insurance rates written for the current 
number of the “Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence,” Robert Riegel, professor of in- 
surance at the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce at Philadelphia, 
comes to the conclusion that the present 
day tendency is to enact rating laws 
which encourage the promulgation of 
rates arrived at by mutual agreement 
and co- operation, thus recognizing that 
price competition is not a satisfactory 
guiding principle in the regulation of 
insurance, due to the 

of the business. 


“The New York statute,” writes Pro- 


A DEPENDABLE COMPANY 


inherent nature 


fessor Riegel, “although merely permit 
ting the formation of rating bureaus, i 
the most complete and comprehensive 
law on the statute books and it is difi- 
cult to see how other states which permit 
the formation of rating bureaus can avoil 
adding to their statutes additional pro 
visions similar to those of New York. 





TALKS TO ROTARY CLUB 


In observance of 1927 as fire prever 
tion year, a “Fire Prevention Program! 
was the feature of a recent luncheo 
meeting of the Rotary club of the 0r 
anges, N. J., which was held in Grat 
Church parish house, Orange. _ Jaco) 
Zingg, president, presided. Chief Jame 
McMillan of Orange, a member of the 
club, told the members what to do it 
case of a fire, how to use an extinguisher 
and demonstrated how to turn in a fit 
alarm. 
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Statement December 31, 1926 





Miscellaneous 
Bond and Mortgage 
Agents’ Balances 
Cash in Banks and Office 


Unearned Premiums 
Unadjusted Losses 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


111 William Street 














Taxes and Other Items......... 





ASSETS 
BONDS: 
OPO 8 Bins eke ce cae einbn hanno ee $303,846.00 
State, Province, County and Municipal - 352,115.00 
Railroad Se are a A Cee - 523,798.00 
heel ren re ee ee 219,750.00 
RU POUNNNNE 85 oo dino a <6 socal Sia hede, eek oo he 402,420.00 $1,801,929.00 
STOCKS: 
MBUGRE Scie soci dis soc eebiss,o5 + cae ne Ce sank weer $641,196.00 
Premeens CORR hn ele tr asain bas Sasaki b Bree be Sule 65,800.00 
Bank sand Tersat: Comey oon 506 a 4i vs Sas» wieree' 516,271.0 







$1,647,764.00 
,000.00 
562,131.92 
225,838.38 
79,173.66 


$4,329,836.96 


$1,962,010.56 
22,461.90 
230,009.00 


$2,614,481.46 
$1,000,000.00 
715,355.50 


$4,329,836.96 


te Industrial 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF AKRON, 


OHIO 





Statement as of December 31, 1926 





Real Estate 
Cash in Banks 
Agents’ Balances 
Interest Accrued 


Unpaid Losses 
Unearned Premiums 


Cash Capital 
Surplus 


Surplus to Policyholders 














Total Liabilities 


J. S. FRELINGHUYSEN 


ASSETS 
Bonds, Municipal, Railroad and Industrial... 
ROE ae ED Shp sik o.o's Di elaie ws 08. Waath & 
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$ 131,637.62 
379,433.07 
377,828.95 


$300,000.00 


147,087.91 
447,087.91 
$1,335,987.55 
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W. O. Robb Discusses 
U. & O. Insurance 


(Continued from Page 1) 


being done in the East under the direc- 
tion of the uniform rules and clauses 
committee of the so-called Eastern 
Union, and in the West by the Western 
Actuarial Bureau, seems to me likely to 
break down. Already there are eight ap- 
proved or standardized forms and two 
or more riders for each duly promul- 
gated, with the valued policy in several 
forms apparently yet to come. The eight 
forms at present outstanding are entitled 
as follows: 

Per diem form No. 1, 
plants in steady operation. 

Per diem form No, 2, for mercantile or non- 
manufacturing risks in steady operation. 

Weekly form No. 3, for mercantile or non- 
manufacturing risks in steady operation. 

Per diem form No. 4, for manufacturing plants 
having seasonal operations or fluctuating earn- 
ings. . 

Per diem form No. 5, for mercantile or non- 
manufacturing risks having seasonal operations 
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or fluctuating earnings. 

Weekly form No. 6, for mercantile or non- 
manufacturing risks having seasonal operations 
or fluctuating earnings. 

Coinsurance form No. 7, for manufacturing 
plants; steady or seasonal operations, or fluctu- 
ating earnings. 

Coinsurance form. No. 8, for mercantile or 
non-manufacturing risks, steady or seasonal 
operation, or fluctuating earnings. 


Must Modify Standard Forms 


“In addition, there are rider forms to 
cover stock in process, attachable to 
forms 1 and 4, and special forms for use 
and occupancy policies covering lightning 
and electrical exemption clause, etc. And 
still the demand that each important risk 
be allowed to have its own policy form 
drawn to fit its own needs and circum- 
stances is steadily growing. Practically, 
that is and has long been done in Eng- 
land. The popular demand for its in- 
troduction in this country will meet with 
strong resistance because of the need 
under the laws of most of the states to 





ASSETS 

Cash in Banks and Of- 
ye ree ee $ 592,899.90 
NE 35 6 Parskis a e'0a 0 8S 5,128,665.00 
pe ere er 619,824.50 

Loans on Bond & Mort- 
ES bard ki CA's haiel dst 250,350.00 
Real Estate Owned....'. 185,776.47 


Premiums in Course of 


eee 700,309.23 
Accrued Interest and 
Other Assets ........ 98,296.39 
‘Fotel Anaete ...:54.<- $7,574,121.49 
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SURPLUS 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS........... 


Increase in Assets 
Increase in Net Premiums 


Increase in Unearned Premium Reserve..........-seeeeeeessees 


Increase in Surplus to Policyholders 
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NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


January Ist, 1927 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned 
Prenminans ©. 0.655 005% $3,773,424.35 

Reserve for Losses in 
Course of Adjustment 498,144.44 

Reserve for All Other 
Liabilities ............. 205,117.92 
Cash Capital ............ 1,000,000.00 

Net Surplus Over Capi- 
tal and Liabilities. .... 2,097,434.78 


Total Capital and Lia- 








bilities ..............$7,574,121.49 
Bees wNacache cows . $1,000,000.00 
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318,298.02 
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make like rates for like risks and covers, 
and of the difficulty of varying the use 
jm and occupancy rates of all imaginable va- 
neties and limitations of cover. It may 
be that a common rate or method of rat- 
ing can be established for all risks of the 
same general class of use and occupancy 
cover, regardless of minor differences. 
At any rate, I am inclined to think the 
standard use and occupancy must go, or 
be reduced to a limited use, or very gen- 
erally modified, as need may be. 

“I hope and believe the good sense of 
underwriters, property owners, and state 
Insurance department officials and legis- 
lators will drive out of use entirely the 
Valued form of use and occupancy policy. 
It is theoretically unsound, violative of 
the great principle of strict indemnity, 
and productive of moral hazard. To be 
sure, it is easy to interpret, but that 
8 its sole merit and that merit does not 
offset its general viciousness. Only the 
New England mutuals use it extensively 
and with fairly satisfactory results, but 
the character of their membership is 
such as to reduce moral hazard features 
‘oa minimum, and this is a condition not 
to be duplicated in general business. The 

nglish underwriters, barring those in- 
veterate gamblers, the Lloyds, have of 
ate ycars tended more and more ‘to 
abandon the use of all manner of valued 


Policies, 
Unstability of Standard Fire Policy 
“One rather fundamental difficulty 


about the use and occupancy problem in 
this country must be stated here. There 
Sa very grave doubt whether the type 
of Standard fire policy, of which that 
Prescribed by law in New York State 
is the best known, can be used as a 
asis tor the insurance of use and occu- 
Pancy at all. A former superintendent 
of insurance of the State of New York, 
the late Hon. William T. Emmett, stated 
that he was convinced that the Standard 
ite Policy was not intended and could 
not legally be used for any of the typical 
orms of policy dealing with contingent 
t consequential losses, rather than di- 
fect property damages; as, for instance, 
Use and occupancy, rents, profits, lease- 





tenn omens 


hold interest, etc. In practice, this opin- 
ion has never been followed or relied 
upon, but a good deal may be said in 
its favor. 

It has been deemed safe to attach to 
the standard fire policy blank special 
policy forms or a series of riders ex- 
pressly devised for the assumption of 
use and occupancy liability, and to a con- 
siderable extent superseding the general 
provisions of the standard policy, intend- 
ed for property insurance, with others 
more specifically applicable to insurance 
against interruption of business. 

“It is probable that there should also 
have been introduced a provision for the 





payment of use and occupancy losses by 
instalments where the extent of interrup- 
tion may be identified by the insured’s 
records, and perhaps also that a more 
particular method of handling appraisals 
or arbitrations and one more suitable to 
the nature of the loss, should likewise 
have been inserted. The English cus- 
tom appears to be to issue business in- 
terruption policies on a form that is not 
in any respect a regular fire policy, and 
to make the adjustment depend almost 
exclusively upon the adjustment reports 
of chartered accountants who are called 
upon to examine the insured’s records 
from time to time after the fire and un- 
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til the full restoration of the regular vol- 
ume of business has been attained, with 
a further provision that upon the suc- 
cessive reports of these accountants in- 
stalment payments of the loss will be 
made. 

“Undoubtedly, it is a more clean-cut 
and satisfactory way of treating this kind 
of contract, but the difficulties in the 
way of having a considerable number of 
different standard forms of policy pre- 
pared for use in the different kinds of 
consequential, contingent, or indirect loss 
insurance, have operated to prevent the 
adoption of the English model and prac- 
tice in this country. Perhaps, however, 
it may be said that we are more English 
than the English in applying to this case 
the good old English practice of getting 
along with an old and unsuitable form 
of language rather than embark on the 
hazardous search for a new form which, 
though theoretically better, may develop 
unexpected practical disadvantages of its 
own.” 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 





Partial List of Late Volumes on Shelves 
of Insurance Society 


of New York 


The following is a list of some of the 
books recently added to its library by 
the Insurance Society of New York: 

“An Exposure of the Unjustifiable Pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Thorp and Others Hold- 
ing the Meetings at the George and Vul- 
ture tavern.” This was published in 
1818 by Thomas Bignold, then secretary 
of the Norwich Union Association. It 
was an answer to the attacks of critics 
of their refusal to pay several claims in 
which arson was suspected. 

“Insurance As a Life Work.” 
D. Hart. 
brary. 

“Forty Unusual Plans for Selling Life 
Insurance.” J. Stanley Edwards. Under- 
writers Association Library. 

“Creating and Conserving Estates.” 
Alexander C. Robinson and Edward. A. 
Woods. 

“Windstorm and Tornado Insurance.” 
Hoffman. 

“Outbreaks of Fire, Their Causes and 
Means of Prevention.” S. G. Gamble. 

“The York-Antwerp Rules.” George 
Rupert Rudolph, member of the Asso- 
ciation of Average Adjusters. 


. Hugh 
Underwriters Association Li- 





AETNA FIELD MEN MEET 


Nearly 200 field men of the Aetna 
(Fire), World Fire & Marine and Cen- 
tury Indemnity met in Hartford last 
week for the annual conference with the 
executives of the companies. President 
Ralph B. Ives and company officials 
were the principal speakers at the ban- 
quet, which was held on Thursday. 
Among those who talked were Harry C. 
Wilbur of Chicago, Vice-President W. 
Ross McCain, Col. Walker Taylor of 
Wilmington, N. C.; Joseph W. Russell 
of New York, George Mills of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., William H. Boukell and Clar- 
ence Rusi of Georgia, Vice-President T. 
S. Sampson, Secretary J. R. Stewart and 
Fred. C. Clarke of Oklahoma. 





APPRAISES DRUG & CHEMICAL 


The Consolidated Appraisal Co., Inc., 
of New York City, has compiled a com- 
plete inventory of the property of the 
Drug & Chemical Club of New York, a 
downtown luncheon club to which most 
of the leading fire and casualty insurance 
executives belong. The appraisal covers 
the items demanded by the fire insur- 
ance contracts insuring the Drug & 
Chemical Club and places the club in a 
position to secure the full insurance 
benefits to which they are entitled by 
the payment of their premiums. 





DEATH OF MRS. HUGH THOMPSON 

Friends of Hugh Thompson, assistant 
secretary of the Queen of America, 
were saddened last week by news cf ‘he 
death of Mrs. Thompson, Mr. Thr -»- 
son’s wife, after an illness of scvce-al 
months, 
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Tells How to Analyze 
Marine Statements 


ADDRESS BY C. H. PEDERSEN 





Accountant Explains Systems Based on 
Underwriting and on American 
State Requirements 





Marine insurance accounting is the 
Chinese puzzle of the insurance business 
to most persons. To try to make an in- 
telligent analysis of an annual marine 
statement prepared for the state insur- 
ance department requires the services of 
a Philadelphia lawyer with a month of 
leisure time. The essential reason for 
this inability to understand marine fig- 
ures readily. is the fact that the state- 
ments are rendered on forms applicable 
to fire insurance, but which do not lend 
themselves adequately to marine insur- 
ance. Many marine offices, for their own 
purposes, apply the British system in 
order to obtain a true picture of losses 
and profits each year. 

At a recent meeting of the Insurance 
Accountants Association of New York, 
one of the leading marine accountants, 
C. H. Pedersen, of the marine under- 
writing office of Frank H. Cauty, under- 
took to explain in everyday language 
how correct analyses of marine accounts 
are made. 

In order to be able to interpret with 
any degree of accuracy marine state- 
ments emanating from various sources 
it is necessary to be familiar with the 
more common bases upon which such 
statements are prepared said Mr. Peder- 
sen. Of these he mentioned the follow- 
ing as the most important: 

Three Bases for Computing Statements 

“The first basis is commonly known as 
the underwriting or marine basis. We 
might call it the true marine basis as 
it is the only one which reflects marine 
underwriting results with accuracy. On 
this plan losses, return premiums, re- 
insurances and other corresponding 
transactions are charged or credited to 
the year in which the business was writ- 
ten. Most marine underwriters of the 
old school will tell you that this true 
marine basis is the only one worth talk- 
ing about. 

“The second basis which we shall call 
the ‘revenue basis’ is much simpler and 
is really an attempt to adopt the fire 
form of account to marine business. 
Briefly, it is a statement of current 
transactions modified by the application 
of loss and premiumi reserves. 

“Our third basis is the state basis with 
which you are all familiar and has as its 
sole object—in most marine offices at 
least—the preparation of the annual and 
quarterly returns called for by the state 
automobiles. This is no time to discuss 
the merits or demerits of the convention 
blank, but I should like to point out that 
it is ill-suited to the marine business, 
having been created in the first instance 
to reflect the essential facts arising out 
of fire insurance operations. It may give 
a true picture of transactions in the fire 
branch, but produces a distorted image 
of marine. 

Explaining Underwriting Basis 

“We are now ready to consider our 
first plan, the underwriting basis. 

“As a general rule by the time a fire 
risk has expired any loss is either paid 
for or estimated to a very fair degree 
of accuracy. In marine business condi- 
tions are far more complicated. In the 
case of a hull risk written for a period 
of twelve months we have heard of ma- 
jor casualties by the time the policy ex- 
pires; we know if the vessel has been 
on fire, or had a serious collision, or 
stranded, and we know if she has gone to 
the bottom, but we may know nothing of 
damages due to heavy weather, engine 
troubles and minor accidents until 


months after our risk is theoretically 
terminated. 

“The adjustment of claims must wait 
upon the completion of repairs. A ship 
may have suffered considerable damage 
and yet continue her ‘voyage, she may 
be damaged to a lesser extent and as a 
matter of expediency, postpone repairs 
for some months. When the accident 
occurs we seldom if ever know the ex- 
act extent of the damage, frequently do 
not know at which shipyard, at what 
port and at what time the repairs will be 
made and for a host of other reasons 
can make but a guess at the claim we 
shall have to pay. 

“General average claims resulting from 
a sacrifice for the common good and in- 
volving not only the ship and freight 
but every parcel of cargo on board arise 
in a large proportion of major accidents. 
The adjustment of these claims can be 
amazingly complicated and take months 
and sometimes years to complete. Col- 
lisions are also a fruitful source of de- 
lay involving litigation between two or 
more parties, frequently in foreign 
courts. 

“The accountant’s task is to show 
whether the premiums received in any 
one year eventually pay for the losses 
that are settled on the risks written dur- 
ing that year and the expenses incurred 
in connection with the year’s business. 
This is done by keeping a separate ac- 
count of the outcome of each year’s writ- 
ings, and this in a nutshell is our under- 
writing basis. 

“T do not believe it would be possible 
to carry out this plan on the actual books 
of account of an American office since 
the method would hopelessly conflict with 
the state requirements at many angles. 
It is, however, quite practicable to tabu- 
late the necessary figures in statistical 
form in such a manner that they can 
be reconciled with the ledgers at any 
time as a definite proof of accuracy.” 


Account on Running Off Basis 


Mr. Pedersen then introduced a sam- 
ple of a marine underwriting account on 
the running off basis. The account, in- 
volving net premiums of $100,000, took 
four years to run off. Net losses for 
the first year amounted to 35%; second 
year, 20%; third year, 5%, and fourth 
year, a refund of 4% due to a large ex- 
cess of salvages over losses paid. The 
total net losses, therefore, amounted to 
56% of the net premium income. Ex- 
penses and taxes took another 25%, leav- 
ing a total of $18,500 out of the original 
$100.000 as profit for the underwriter. 

“To arrive at these figures,” continued 
Mr. Pedersen, “every underwriting trans- 
action with the exception of premiums 
written and current expenses must be 
earmarked with the year in which the 
original risk was written. The best plan 
is to mark each item at the source and 


tabulate the figures under the respective 


years at the most convenient point of 


the office routine. This part of the work 
is no different from tabulating transac- 
tions by states or by classes of business 
—a process with which we are all fa- 
miliar. , 

“T might pause for a moment to tell 
you how certain additional premimu have 
to be taken into these calculations if we 
are to carry out the plan to the fullest 
extent. Generally speaking where an ad- 
ditional premium is collected and further 
liability assumed the transaction should 
be considered a new risk. If there is no 
new liability but merely an adjustment of 
the premiums on the old, then the addi- 
tional premium should properly be cred- 
ited to the year in which the original 
risk was written. 

“After the fourth year we can either 
throw fifth, sixth and subsequent years 
transactions into the fourth year column 
altering the heading to read “Fourth and 
Subsequent Years,” or better still we can 
list all items over four years old in a 
suspense column on our working sheets 
and make no further adjustments of. the 
old accounts. 


How Commissions Are Figured 


“I find that I have omitted to mention 
something quite important. In the ma- 
rine business we never include commis- 
sions or brokerage with expenses al- 
though we do class profit commissions 
and agents’ allowances with expenses. 
The use of the term “expenses” in fire 
circles to embrace commissions is a fre- 
quent source of misunderstanding when 
expense ratios are being compared and 
criticized. What. then happens to the 
marine commissions? They are almost 
invariably deducted from premiums. The 
term ‘net premiums’ therefore can mean 
either of two things according to wheth- 
er one happens to be thinking in terms 
of annual statements or in the parlance 
of every day marine insurance affairs. 

“Net outstanding losses are outstand- 
ings against risks of the particular year 
under analysis. 

“The item ‘expenses and taxes’ needs 
little explanation. With a few excep- 
tions this represents current year pay- 
ments. Any disbursements which are 
specifically based upon premium income 
or underwriting profit are better charged 
to the year in connéction with which 
they are made. The simplest example 
is state premium taxes: the one that 
gives most trouble these days perhaps 
is federal income tax and another ex- 
ample which should be simple but never 
will be as long as agents get contingent 
accounts on the true marine basis is 
agents’ profit commission. 

“We can now work at the second basis. 
Some marine underwriters speak of this 
as the fire basis since it grew out of well 
intentioned efforts at uniformity at a 
time when many of the marine compa- 
nies were being absorbed by the fire 
companies. 

“The items for premiums less returns, 
re-insurances, net losses paid, and ex- 
penses and taxes can be taken from the 
ledger with the single exception that it is 
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United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $5,335,216.16 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $8,132,324.02 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,293,473.36 














WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 


a good plan to set aside some provisig 
for State premium taxes as the premiyy 
are written and to show these figures 
the statement rather than distort the ae 
count by reporting state premium tayq 
only when they are paid. These tran 
actions need not necessarily be carrie 
out on the ledger; it is quite a simple 
matter to prepare the statement in thi 
form without troubling to set up accounty 
for estimated taxes on the books. 
“Aside from this feature expenses and 
taxes represent current disbursements, 
Calculating Accurate Premium Rese, 


“T shall speak of the difficulties of cal. 
culating an accurarte premium reserye jj 
marine business. The revenue or fir 
basis statement which we are now dis 
cussing is usually completed by applying 
an arbitrary reserve which we call a pre 
mium reserve ‘for lack of a better nam. 
In practice this is done as follows: Ay 
agreed percentage of the net preminm 
written is set aside at the end of ev 
year, carried down and added into th 
premium income of the following year 
The percentage commonly used is 4)% 
but this depends entirely on the type ¢ 
business written. An account containing 
a goodly proportion of time busines 
such as hull and builders’ risks needs ; 
40% reserve. An account with little time 
business and a large proportion of shor 
voyages might be amply protected by: 
reserve as low as 25%. This is a matter 
of duration of risk complicated by such 
factors as the slow maturing of claim 
in certain trades and many_ other mat- 
ters outside the scope of our subject. 

“Let us glance for a moment at the 
matter of premium reserves, for the statt 
basis. For this purpose we can divite 
all marine and transportation busines 
into two heads, time risks written fora 
definite period of time and trip risk 
written on property in transit from ont 
point to another, 

“Time risks offer no difficulty as the 
reserve compiled for the annual state 
ment is calculated in the same manner 
as in fire insurance. In general marine 
business no risk is written for longet 
than twelve months so that the reserve 
is simply 50% of the total premiums a 
risks in force at any date. When specid 
business is written for longer terms, the 
fire insurance method as indicated in the 
convention blank is usually followed. 

“To the best of my knowledge tht 
accurate calculation of reserves on tri 
risks is an unsolved problem. 

“In ocean marine business risks ma 
reach the books some time before a 
tachment or some time after attachment, 
and it is almost impossible to state 
average. Export risks are quite com 
monly declared either shortly before « 
immediately after the risk- has attachel 
and in most cases before the goods a 
rive. Many import policies contail 
clauses to the effect that the insure 
value is to be based upon the value 0 
the goods on arrival at destination, atl 
obviously details of the risk can not ke 
entered until-we know how much the risk 
is. What would be the object of calct: 
lating a premium reserve in respect 0! 
risks which have terminated by the tim 
they reach the books? Risks writtel 
as reinsurance of other companics hatt 
very often expired before the marine tl 
derwriter received formal notification 
his interest. 

“The method usually employed for a 
nual statements is to set aside 100% 
the trip risks written during the mont 
of December. This guess may be # 
good as any other.” 


- 





C. L. CONKLIN IN SOUTH 
Vice-President Charles L. Cc iklin, 
the Northern of New York is o a vi 
to Dallas, Texas, and other -outhet 
cities. 





Howland & Linck, Inc., Utica, N. Y 
general insurance agency and brokeras 
business has been chartered at Albat! 
with $2,500 capital. Fred A. Howlanl 
Alexander A. Linck, and Waltet © 
Rabenstein, Utica, N. Y. are directo! 
and subscribers. Walter C. Rabenstt# 
is attorney for the corporation. 
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imple 
th of Sub-Contractors 
ounty ahs 
TALKS AT CREDIT MEN’S LUNCH 
S an 
nts. Says F. & D. Would Support Move to 
serve Give Them Same Protection in N. Y. 
f cal As in Other States 
rve it 5, i P i al 
fie Vincent Cullen, vice-president, Fidelity 
y dis & Deposit in New York, was the speaker 
yin this week before the monthly luncheon 
‘a meeting of the Credit Association of the 
: Awe Building Trades .of New York on the 
ninmgm question of whether or not sub-contrac- 
= tors or material men enjoy any protec- 
wa tion where a surety company files a bond 
4mm on behalf of a general contractor, .Ex- 
pe cif cept in specific cases, Mr. Cullen said 
ca that the sub-contractor or material man 
él enjoys no direct protection nor has he 
> time any right to recover on the bond of the 
shor general contractor, 
bya He stated, however, on behalf of the 
natter er ° 
suche fidelity & Deposit, that a move to have 
lain the law governing this situation in New 
mal: York State amended or changed so that 
oa they could enjoy the same protection as 
stam 22 other states would be welcomed and 
divide supported. His company is of the opin- 
sines™m ion that the bond should not only protect 
for the owner but should give protection to 
risksg™ the sub-contractor and material men. 
N1 one “In fact, Wallace P. Harvey, general 
counsel of the company in New York, 
1s the has given this matter considerable 
state f™ thought,” added Mr. Cullen, “and has 
annem attempted to create sentiment in favor 
narinm™ of such a move.” He told the credit 
longe™ men that Mr. Harvey would be more 
eseri(i™ ‘than willing to co-operate with anybody 
ms Olm™ that would foster such a step. 
special Reviewing the facts governing this sit- 
is, the uation, Mr. Cullen continued: “The 
in th bond of the general contractor is usually 
me! bought by the owner. It covers a writ- 
€ ta ten contract between the owner and the 
n ti contractor and gives protection to the 
& owner only. If I understand the lien 
S ve law of the state of New York, sub-con- 
te Be tractors and material men have a right 
mes to lien only for the unexpended balance 
- in the hands of the owner. You can 
an a therefore see that the owner apparently 
tacked has no interest in either the sub-con- 
irae tractors or material men and is only in- 
were terested in having his structure com- 
ied pleted, according to plans and specifica- 
me om "ons, free of liens. 
<n In many states, the lien laws are such 
sal te that the surety company must give pro- 
he rit {€Ctlon not only to the owner or obligee 
calc but to the sub-contractors and material- 
rect ime men performing labor or putting ma- 










terials in the job.” 
One of Mr. 
thoughis was: 
“Where there is any question in your 
mind about the coverage or protection 
given by a contract bond, I suggest that 


Cullen’s concluding 


writtel 
‘S have 
ine ull: 
tion o 


for ate YOU immediately consult your insurance 
0% cfm >roker, which you undoubtedly have. If 
montife YOu do not have a broker you should 


ave one and the best you can get, be- 
Cause they are experts in their line, are 
accustomed to reading bonds and policies 
and very often can give valuable infor- 
mation and assistance.” 
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Six Promotions In 
Travelers N. Y. Staff 

CASUALTY EXECUTIVE CHANGES 

Advanced Are Messrs. J. E. Gossett, 


R. W. McClaskey, W. A. Foley, C. A. 
Blake, F. W. Ladue, W. J. Powers 








Six promotions were made in the cas- 
ualty executive staff of the Travelers this 
week which will materially strengthen 
the company’s organization here and be 
particularly beneficial to producers of 
business. 

John E. Gossett, who has been mana- 
ger of the Travelers Indemnity in New 


York, is the new manager of compensa- - 


tion, automobile and liability for the 
Travelers. Mr. Gossett succeeds W, C. 
Billings who resigned recently to join the 
New York Indemnity. He has been with 
the Travelers for more than 14 years, the 
last six of which have been spent in the 
New York office. Prior to that he was 
assistant manager at Pittsburgh, mana- 
ger at Toronto and special agent in Mil- 
waukee. This all-around . experience 
makes him well qualified to handle the 
duties of his new position. 

Robert W. McClaskey, assistant man- 
ager at Philadelphia, has been promoted 
to be manager of the Travelers Indem- 
nity in New York, taking the post for- 
merly occupied by Mr. Gossett. Mr. 
McClaskey joined the company several 
years ago as a special agent in Indiana. 
He later became manager at Louisville, 
and because of his good record there was 
chosen as assistant manager at Philadel- 

hia. S 
‘ William A. Foley, manager of the 
branch office in Wheeling, W. Va., has 
been promoted to be an assistant man- 
ager in the New York office and will 
give his particular attention to the auto- 
mobile insurance lines in that district. 
Mr. Foley has been with the Travelers 
ten years, mostly in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. 

Clifford A. Blake has been called down 
to the New York office from Worcester 
where he was branch manager. He has 
been made special assistant at the 55 
John Street Branch where he will do 
special work in connection with compen- 
sation and liability matters. Frederick 
W: Ladue, formerly special representa- 
tive at the 55 John Street Branch, has 
been promoted to assistant manager of 
the Travelers at this branch. He has 
a large following among the New York 
City brokers. 

Walter J. Powers, formerly counter- 
man at the 55 John Street Branch, has 
been made field assistant, and will devote 
his time to burglary development. 


HOOSIER CASUALTY CHANGES 

Under the reorganization plans of the 
Hoosier Casualty, following the death of 
its president, C. H. Brackett, V. M. 
Ray, who has been assistant sécretary- 
treasurer in charge of automobile lines, 
continues in that department with the 
new title of vice-president. A. J. Wrege, 
formerly assistant treasurer, has been 
made secretary in charge of collection 
and accounting. C. N. Green has been 
promoted to assistant secretary in charge 
of health and accident agency and under- 
writing departments. The promotion of 
C. W. Ray to be president is given’ on 
another page of this issue. 

















Some Lessons Taught 
By Bank Suspensions 


MOST FAILURES IN RURAL PARTS 





Failing Banks Usually Small and Inade- 
quately Financed; Many Were 
Waterlogged 


By E. C. Lunt 


Vice-President Great American 
Indemnity 

From 1864, when national banks of the 
existing type first came into existence, 
up to June 30, 1920, there were 3178 bank 
failures—592 national banks and 2586 
state and private banks. In the six years 
following June 30, 1920, together with the 
month of July last, when 138 banks 
failed, there were more bank suspensions 
than occurred altogether in the preced- 
ing 56 years. It was confidently expected 
by most depository-bond underwriters, 
three or four years ago, that our bank 
troubles were largely over, and that bank 
failures would be far fewer than they 
had been in the early years of this dec- 
ade. All such optimistic views have 
been belied by the unhappy record, since 
there were 777 bank suspensions in 1924, 
612 in 1925, and 956 in 1926. Perhaps it 
will be worth while to analyze this ex- 
perience and see whether useful under- 
writing data may not result from the 
process. 





Cause of the Trouble 


The great bulk of the failures have oc- 
curred in the agricultural sections of the 
country, and particularly in the South 
and certain parts of the West. Last 
year, for example, about 80% of all the 
suspensions occurred in these twelve 
states: North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri. Michigan, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Florida. The high crop 
prices that prevailed in the years imme- 
diately succeeding the War led to cor- 
respondingly high prices for land, and 
many banks in the regions so affected 
loaned money freely upon the security 
of farm products and farm lands on the 
basis of these inflated valuations. 

When prices began to fall in May, 
1920, and soon broke down badly, nu- 
merous borrowers were unable to pay the 
banks, and the latter were forced to take 
mortgages upon the borrowers’ land— 














usually second mortgages. While in some 
sections land values have reacted a little 
from the first collapse and good crops 
have enabled borrowers slowly to liqui- 
date or at least to reduce their bank in- 
debtedness, it remains true that in nu- 
merous localities land has never gone 
back to anything like the valuation 
placed upon it in the boom years. Not 
infrequently, indeed, values have contin- 
ued to decline until the mortgage has 
become a liability (because of taxes) 
rather than an asset. Probably most of 
the banks that have failed in the period 
under review—surely a large proportion 
of them—are banks that have been in 
this water-logged condition since 1920, 
and have finally found it impossible to 
keep afloat longer. 
Non-Member Banks the Chief Sufferers 
The fact that a bank applying for a 
depository bond is a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System would seem from 
the record to be a reassuring incident, 
since the banks that failed in the last 
three years were very largely non-mem- 
ber institutions. Of the 777 banks, for 
example, that closed their doors in 1924, 
618 did not belong to the Federal Re- 
serve System; in 1925 466 of the 612 sus- 
pended banks were non-members; while 
the record last year was 796 out of 956. 
Underwriters who have steadfastly 
kept their companies off little banks will 
find abundant statistical justification for 
such a policy in recent figures. Once 
in a while (as in Des Moines a few 
weeks ago) a relatively large bank goes 
to the wall, but the great bulk of the 
failures have occurred with small insti- 
tutions. Last year, for example, three- 
quarters of all the suspensions were of 
banks having a capital of less than $50,- 
000; and almost two-thirds concerned 
banks capitalized at $25,000 or less. The 
average capital of all the banks that 
failed last year was $35,000. Sixty per 
cent of the suspensions in 1926 occurred 
in places having a population of 1.000 or 
fewer; and there seems to be no doubt 
that one of the fundamental causes of 
our banking troubles is that more banks 
have been organized, in certain parts of 
the country, than were at all required, 
and that they were inadequately 
financed. 


STATE FUND BILL KILLED 
The bill introduced by Senator Larry 
Brunk of Missouri, calling for the crea- 
tion of monopolistic state compensation 
insurance, was killed by the Missouri 
senate a few days ago when it came up 
for action. 
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Six Surety Carriers 
Now in Mortgage Field 


SAYS PROF. E. L. McKENNA 





Discusses Its Pros and Cons In Insurance 
Volume Of American Academy Of 
Political & Social -Sciénce 





Six companies are now writing surety 


bonds to guarantee mortgages, according 
to Edward L. McKenna, assistant pro- 
fessor, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, in an article which appears 
this week in the new volume on insur- 
ance published by the American Acad- 


emy of Political and Social Science of 
Philadelphia. They are the National 
Surety, Maryland Casualty, Globe In- 


demnity, Metropolitan Casualty, United 
States F. & G. and Massachusetts Bond- 
ing. This coverage is not more than 
three years old. 

Professor McKenna stated that these 
companies are writing under a uniform 
premium of one-half of 1% on the face 
of the guarantee per year. In practi- 
cally no other respect is there uniform- 
ity. He further said: “Some of these 
companies are much interested in the de- 
velopment of the business and show a 
readiness to compete for it. Others have 
reached the present limit of their under- 
writing capacity as determined by their 
own executive boards; reached it last 
year; reached it again this summer; oc- 
cupy the pleasant position of having 
more customers than they can accom- 
modate at this time. 

“Another company on this list, al- 
though it must be included in it, is ap- 
parently curtailing its present position 
instead of-extending it. Some of these 
companies write business in thirty states 
or more, and in upwards of three hun- 
dred cities. Some of them have limited 
their operation to a single state. Many 
of them exclude certain states for one 
reason or another. Only one of these 
companies proclaims that it makes no re- 
striction as to territory. 


Four Drawbacks 


Further along in his article Professor 
McKenna says: “Among the companies 
not included among the six mentioned 
there are nevertheless possible under- 
writers. At least two companies declare 
that they will consider an individual ap- 
plication from a mortgage company upon 
its merits, although they are not at pres- 
ent writing such guarantees. Another 
company which formerly wrote the busi- 
ness now does so no longer. 

“Certain other companies declare 
themselves unwilling to enter the busi- 
ness at the present time for one or more 
of the following reasons: (1) The uncer- 
tainty of the real estate market. (2) The 
uncertainty of a reinsurance market, 
should the ,company desire to split the 
risk. (3) Lack of facilities within the 
company for the investigation of mort- 
gage loans. ((4) Belief that it is im- 
proper to allow the company’s name to 
be used as a selling argument in cam- 
paigns for the marketing of the securi- 
ties.” 

Property Not Generally Acceptable 

Speaking about the general conditions 
necessary in acceptable risks, Professor 
McKenna stated: “The lender must be 
an incorporated mortgage company. The 
mortgages must be deposited with a 
trustee, who is suitable. Title insur- 
ance policies and fire insurance policies 
must likewise be deposited with him. 
The mortgage company itself must gen- 
erally not be engaged in any other busi- 
ness, so that its assets may not be di- 
verted in case of misfortune. 

“Mortgages must be first mortgages on 
improved property. In the absence of 
other considerations, certain classes of 
property are not generally acceptable. 
These include theatres, hotels, churches, 
garages, warehouses, filling stations and 
other property whose purposes are 
highly specialized. Large apartment 
houses are sometimes included in this 
list.” 

in conclusion he said: “There is. evi- 


Kemper Hits Highspots 
Of Accident Prevention 


PRAISE FOR MERIT RATING 





Lumbermen’s President Is One Of The 
Authors In American Academy 
New Insurance Volume 





The ‘progress that ‘has been made in 
the: prevention of accidents from the in- 
ception of the railroad “safety first” 
movement to. the present widespread 
popularization’ of this work by insurance 
companies and industrial concerns, was 
the theme of the article by James S. 
Kemper, president, Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty, in the new insurance volume 
just published by the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science of Phil- 
adelphia. 

Mr. Kemper said: “For decades there 
has been taking place in the great busi- 
ness of insurance an evolution in basic 
principle. The emphasis has been shift- 
ing from indemnity to prevention, .so 
that the prevention of misfortune as well 
as ‘the mitigation of ‘the effects of mis- 
fortune is the recognized goal. 

“With this shift, this altered concep- 
tion of the fundamental purpose of in- 
surance institutions, it is natural that 
the insurance companies should be 
found in the forefront of the national 
and international -movements to mini- 
mize the now appalling casualties inci- 
dent to our ‘peace-time’ industrial and 
social life. , : 

“While general public interest in acci- 
dent prevention centers upon its humani- 
tarian aspects and while it would be un- 
fair not to say that the activities of the 
insurance companies in this direction are 
powerfully motivated by humanitarian 
considerations, there are other inherent 
factors that have influenced the com- 
panies. ; 

“These factors apply to all lines of 
casualty insurance but we will consider, 
for example, their effect as a stimulus 
to accident prevention in connection with 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
particular. 

The Accident Prevention Urge 

“One of them is the fact that it is 
advantageous for insurance companies to 
transact business upon a falling loss 
ratio. This would not necessarily be true 
if rates could be altered in concurrence 
with experience, but since that is impos- 
sible and since rates cannot well be pred- 
icated on the experience for a given pe- 
riod until several years after that period, 
it behooves the casualty insurance car- 
rier to force the loss ratio down year 
by year. This calls for accident pre- 
vention. 

“Then there is the urge of rates—of 
price. Increasing overhead costs and 
the common impulses that compel growth 
call for an increasing volume of busi- 
ness. The companies as a whole must 
make insurance attractive by keeping the 
rates down or they will not grow as 
they should. To keep the rates down 
necessitates keeping the loss ratio down. 
That in turn means keeping the acci- 
dents down by constructive measures of 
prevention. At this point another pow- 
erful influence is brought to bear—merit 
rating.” 

Discusses Merit Rating 

Mr. Kemper then gave a detailed re- 
view of merit rating, explaining the rea- 
sons for its introduction by the follow- 
ing: “Obviously, it is desirable to per- 
mit modification of the rates downward 
in the case of those risks which are out- 
standingly good risks, which have con- 
sistently favorable loss records, which by 
one method and another eliminate and 
reduce the hazards and chances for loss, 








dence that the surety companies inter- 
ested in the underwriting of mortgage 
securities are proceeding to develop a 
technical and highly specialized field 
which may be very profitable. Should 
they be successful, no one may say what 
extensions may be encouraged in the 
field of suretyship.” 


and to permit modification of the rates 
upward in the case of.those risks .of 
which the reverse is true. 

“To effect this modification justly and 
properly there has been evolved in the 
casualty insurance business the system 
of merit rating. This is a general term 
to cover two specific and distinctive de- 
vices—schedule’ rating and experience 
rating. 

He summed up his opinion of these 
two methods by saying: “Both have 
given tremendous impetus to the pro- 
motion of systematic, organized accident 
prevention activities. There is no doubt 
that employers and insurance compa- 
nies alike would take a lively interest 
in accident prevention even had merit 
rating never been introduced, and would 
be influenced by humanitarian considera- 
tions to carry it forward, even though 
financial considerations were not  in- 
volved. It is equally true that merit 
rating has been an important influence 
in developing accident prevention work 
by insurance companies to its present 
scope.” 





NOW HAS 98 MEMBERS 


The membership of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters’ Conference at the 
present time is 98 members. At the Chi- 
cago meeting last week the Bankers 
Health & Accident of Houston, the Li- 
herty Life of Topeka and the Indiana 
Travellers Assurance of Indianapolis be- 
came members. 

The resignation of the United Insur- 
ance Co. of Lincoln was accepted and 
the Midland Casualty. Midland Mntnal 
of Fort Scott. Kansas, Fort Wavne Mer- 
cantile and Kansas Central Indemnity 
have dropped out because of the rein- 
surance of their business. The resigna- 
tion of the General Accident was also 
accepted recently. 





NOT KINDLY TO NEW ACT 

Some companies operating in Canada 
are not taking very kindly to the new 
Workmen’s Compensation which went 
into effect two weeks ago. Employers of 
manual labor are also greatly concerned 
about what course of action they should 
pursue. 

The new act makes insurance compul- 
sory, with heavv penalties for failure to 
insure. The indemnities under it to in- 
jured workmen are an increase over the 
old act and the liability of the employer 
is row limited. 

In Quebec a movement is on font 
among many of the larger manufacturers 
to form a mutual company among them- 
selves. 





Ramey Succeeds C. H. Brackett 
In Health & Accident Conference 


Following the recent death of C. H. 
Brackett; president, Hoosier Cacualty, 
who was treasurer of the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters’ Conference for 
twenty-five years, the conference took 
action at its meeting in Chicago last week 
to amend the bv-laws so as to eliminate 
the office of treasurer and place those 
duties in the hands of Harold Gordon, 
executive secretary. 

James F. Ramey, secretarv, Washine- 
ton Fidelity National, was elected to the 
executive committee of the Tnsurance 
Economics Society to succeed Mr. Brack- 
ett. 





DEATH OF C. S. PETRASCH 

The death of C. S. Petrasch last week 
removed from the executive staff of the 
U. S. Casualty a man who has been its 
general counsel for more than thirty 
years. Mr. Petrasch was also a director 
of the company. 

Besides his connection with the U. S. 
Casualty, Mr. Petrasch was treasurer 
and a director of the 863 Park Avenue 
Corporation and a director of Ruether .& 
Co. He also had a number of club af- 
filiations in New York. 





_ The Constitution Indemnity has been 
licensed in California. 


Tracking Defaulters A 
Exciting Match Of Wits 


GRIFFIN DESCRIBES PROCEDURE 





Fidelity & Casualty Claim Man Tell 
Surety Class Advantages of Getting 
Written Confession From Thief 


Matthew C.'Griffith, assistant superin. 
tendent of the Fidelity & Casualty, 
claim department, gave a talk on “De. 
faulters” last week before the surety 
class of the Insurance Society, N. ¥. 
which fairly teemed with human inter. 


est. He said that this form of protec. 
tion dates back to the early part of the 
eighteenth century when the increasing 


_number of thefts among employes of the 


old English families led to the binding 
together of a group of individuals to in- 
sure themselves against such  contin- 
gency. 

Today some thirty companies insure 
the. faithfulness of employes and carry 
. contingent hazard of billions of dol- 
ars. 

Describing the typical case of default 
as reported to surety companies, Mr. 
Griffin said: “It is in many instances 
merely a brief statement that there isa 
shortage or that certain merchandise or 
securities are missing. The surety rep- 
resentative going out to investigate this 
case is starting under a heavy handicap. 
Whoever is responsible for the alleged 
loss has in a great many _ instances 
mapped out a plan and is operating 
strictly in accordance with that plan. 
_ “The number of cases in which the 
impulse to steal and the actual theft are 
spontaneous are few indeed. The inves- 
tigator, therefore, must match his wits 
against one who not only has been op- 
erating according to a system but who 
has in many instances woven an clabor- 
ate cloak of concealment over his pecu- 
lations.” 

Examine All Employes 

As to the examination of the employes 
in such circumstances, Mr. Griffin felt 
that a general examination of all of them 
was better than an examination of the 
suspects. This is because it lulls the real 
culprit into a sense of security and gives 
him the impression that he is no more 
suspected than any other employe. 

“There is a certain amount of finesse 
in this examination,” stated Mr. Griffin. 
“It is here that a thorough understand- 
ing of human nature proves a valuable 
asset. A keen psychologist has a decided 
advantage. One must study his subject 
and vary his line of questioning to fit 
the case before him. Endeavor in every 
case, however, to have the subject do as 
much talking as possible. It is very easy 
to lie but it is very difficult to lic fre- 
quently and yet consistently. t 

“Once you have trapped a defaulter in 
a lie you have moved one step forward 
in breaking him down and securing 4 
conféssion. After you have complete:! you! 
examination of the employes you may 
may not have formed a definite opinion 
as to who is responsible. You may not, 
however, have sufficient evidence t:) pro- 
ceed further at that time, in whic! case 
it is sometimes wise to place one or more 
of the subjects under surveillance 

“This procedure has its advantag: s and 
disadvantages. To begin with it !caves 
the undetected thief in the employ 
the assured free to carry on {urther 
pectlations. The chances of his doing 
so, ‘however, are small, especiall\ if tt 
is generally known that the first loss has 
been discovered. Again you run tiie risk 
of apprising the subject that he is unde! 
suspicion. 

Shadow Suspect Constantly 

“The advantages, however, overs!iadow 
the’ disadvantages. The surveillance 
ercised should be intensive and contint- 
ous. Intermittent surveillance is a wast 
of time and money. The suspect show 
be shadowed from his home in the moft- 


_ing, and if he is still émployed, it show 


continue during the day and be resume 
at night until He retires.” 
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An Extraordinary Bit 
of Company Building 


AN ACHIEVEMENT OF 3% YEARS 





General Reinsurance Co.’s Admitted As- 
sets of $10,585,000; Interesting Career 
of Manager Carl M. Hansen 





One of the neatest bits of salvage 
work that has had the attention of ex- 
ecutives in some time is the way in which 
the General Reinsurance Corporation of 
New York has grown since Carl M. 
Hansen, general manager, and his asso- 
ciates bought the old Norwegian Globe 
in 1923 and built it up to a place where 
it now has $10,585,000 of admitted assets 
and a surplus to treaty holders of more 
than $2,500,000. The Norwegian Globe 
was domiciled in Oslo, Norway, and en- 
tered this country in 1917, In 1921 it 
was sold by its Norwegian owners to 
British interests affiliated with the Lan- 
cashire & Cheshire of London. The 
sledding was hard, and in 1922 the com- 
pany was placed under the management 
of a committee of companies which had 
treaties with it. This committee liqui- 
dated much of its outstanding liabilities 
by cancellation or reinsurance of com- 
mitments. 

At the time that Mr, Hansen took 
charge he was vice-president and gen- 
eral anager of the American Reinsur- 
ance Co, of Philadelphia. He sold his 
interest in that company and went under 
the financial guidance of J. G. White, 
who has an international reputation as 
a leader in both finance and engineering. 
Mr. White is chairman of the board of 
the General Reinsurance Co. 

Took Charge in Fall of 1923 

The Hansen administration really. got 
busy in October of 1923. At the time, 
the company was occupying one room 
and had three employees. A few weeks 
ago the General Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion moved into.commodious new quar- 
ters occupying two floors in the new 
building at 80 John Street. The com- 
pany’s gross net premiums for the year 
1924 were $1,330,000. In 1925 they were 
$3,473,000. Last year they were $5,750,- 
000. The assets, which were $3,000,000 
at the end of 1923, had grown to $6,547,- 
000 by the end of 1925; and last year the 
gain in admitted assets was $4,037,000. 

_ Mr. Hansen has had one of the most 
interesting careers in the insurance busi- 
ness. He was born in Denmark, where 
his father was interested in public edu- 
cation, He came to this country about 
twenty-three years ago and landed in 
Montreal with sixty cents in his pocket. 


Getting a Job 


He bought a copy of the Montreal 
Daily Star, turned to the want ads and 
saw an advertisement saying “Engineers 
Wanted.” This ad had been inserted by 
the Dominion Iron and Steel Co. He 
got the job and expense money to go to 
Sydney, Cape Breton, where the com- 
pany was building blast furnaces, rod 
mills, plate mills, etc. Upon arriving 


there he reported to the chief engineer, 


and went to work for $125 a month. -At 
night he studied English. Within a few 
months he became assistant superintend- 
ent of construction, after which he was 
made chief engineer of the Pilleys Island 
» Reet ~ 

yrites Co, 

Then came a dynamite explosion which 
Cost nine lives in the plant where Mr. 
ansen was superintendent. This com- 
Pahy was one of the August Heckscher 
citerprises and carried liability insurance 
Man American company. Mr. Hansen 
at close range watched the long-drawn- 
out legal battles that followed the ex- 
Plosion. He was particularly interested 
Ccause he had previously given consid- 
trable attention to social legislation in 
rope. By the time all the claims were 
Settled he ‘realized that enough money 


had been spent in the courts to rear and 
educate the dependents of all the dyna- 
mite victims. 


First Impressions of Insurance 


This is where Mr. Hansen received his 
first lively impulse along the lines of in- 
surance. The question arose in his mind 
and persisted for an answer: “Why 
couldn’t a plan be evolved whereby com- 
pensation following industrial accidents 
would go directly to the victims, or to 
their dependents, without the waste of 
court costs?” The longer he weighed 
the matter, the more thoroughly he be- 
came convinced that such a class of in- 
surance would be far more beneficial for 
employer and employe—the individual 
would benefit thereby and society like- 
wise. In 1906 Mr. Hansen left his posi- 
tion with the iron ore company in New- 
foundland and became connected with 
the Atlas Engine Works of Indianapolis, 
Ind., where he was an assistant in the 
development of tubular boilers and valve 
engines. He also pursued his study and 
meditation along insurance lines, ever 
trying to discover whether it would be 
possible to improve the service rendered 
by insurance. Early in 1907 Mr. Hansen 
was in Pittsburgh, Pa., engaged ‘in the 
installation of a plant for the United 
States Steel Corporation. He thus was 
introduced to an inspector of the Mary- 
land Casualty Co., who was observing the . 
work of installing the boilers. Mr. Han- 
sen said to the inspector: 

“I’ve been fidgeting to get into the 
insurance business for several years. How 
do you go about it?” 

The inspector showed Mr. Hansen the 
way, and he was taken onto the’ staff’ of 
the Maryland Casualty Co., at a salary 
less than $100 a month, where formerly 
it was more than $200. He was assigned 
to an inspectorship in the Far West, and 
followed that assignment for several 
months; then he asked the late John T. 
Stone (then president of the Maryland 
Casualty) for a general agency. covering 
all the Pacific Coast area. “Mr. Hansen 
then was 27 years old, and what he 
lacked in experience, he thought he made 
up in ambition and activity. President 
Stone; acting with fatherly and judicial 
wisdom, ordered that the young inspec- 
tor’s salary be raised, and in addition he 
bestowed upon the aspirant a goodly : 
quantity of parental counsel. 

First Comprehensive Report on Work- 


men’s Compensation 


By 1909 Mr. Hansen was approached 
by the Pacific Surety Co. of San Fran- 
cisco (since reinsured) with an offer that 
he become its chief engineer. He ac- 
cepted, but at the end of the first year 
he resigned because of differences of ac-— 
tion and judgment: with the company’s 
executives. Now the Commonwealth Club 
of California had been making a deep 
study of compensation insurance, and a 
special committee of three was appointed 
to pursue the activities, Mr. Hansen be- 
ing one of the three. At this time Mr. 
Hansen was a consulting engineer with 


offices in San Francisco, and he collab- 
orated with his colleagues on the com- 
mittee in the preparation and publica- 
tion of the first comprehensive report on 
compensation insurance in the United 
States. The other members of the com- 
mittee serving with Mr. Hansen were 
Albert Mowbray, who afterward was ap- 
pointed actuary of the National Council 
on Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, 
and now is professor of economics in the 
University of California, and J. R. Mo- 
lony, Western manager of the Aetna and 
Affiliated Companies. As a consequence 
of their report, the State of California a 
few months later passed a compensation 
law, and thus became a pioneer of this 
class of legislation. 

Mr. Hansen then started out in re- 
search work along the lines of studying 
accident frequency in industrial plants. 
The problem was to measure these haz- 
ards and devise a rating schedule that 
would be practical. Such a schedule, he 
argued, would serve to make the com- 
pensation law a preventative measure, 
in addition to providing compensation 
following an accident. With the assist- 
ance of Albert W. Whitney, then pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the University 
of California, Mr. Hansen finally worked 
out for the industrial commission in Cal- 
ifornia the first analytic schedule ever 
seen in the United States. This publi- 
cation attracted the attention of Eastern 
casualty executives, notably J. Scofield 
Rowe, who had been working in the 
same direction independently. It had 
the result of the National Workmen’s 
Compensation Bureau establishing a de- 
partment to develop schedule rating. 
Mr. Hansen became manager of the de- 
partment, and during a period of six 
months inspected 5,000 plants in New 
Jersey in an effort to evolve a schedule 
that would be suited for universal use. 
It was promulgated under the title of 
“Universal Analytic Schedule for the 
Measuring of Relative Work Accident 
Hazards in Industry.” 


His Pennsylvania Experience 


Mr. Hansen remained at the head of 
the National Bureau schedule depart- 
ment during 1914 and: 1915 and in that 
period located rating offices in more than 
twenty states. He resigned from the 
bureau, and in Pennsylvania participated 


‘in the organization of three insurance 


companies. They-were .the American 
Mine Owners, the Pennsylvania Bitu- 
minous Casualty Company, both of Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., and the American Reinsur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia. He was 
president of the American Mine Own- 
ers, general manager of the Pennsylvania 
Bituminous Casualty, and became vice- 
president and manager of the American 
Reinsurance Company. 
J. G. White’s Career 

The chairman of the board of the Gen- 
eral-Reinsurance is James Gilbert White, 
who is president of J..G.. White and 
Company, New York. This, Mr. White 
organized thirty-four years ago. He is 
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also head of several other important or- 
ganizations. 


Mr. White is one of the leading con- 
tractors and engineers at the present 
time. Under his direction more than 
100 hydro-electric plants have been built 
in the United States and many great 
building projects have been carried out 
in foreign countries. 


Mr. White was educated at Pennsyl- 
vania State College and Cornell Univer- 
sity, and after teaching for two years in 
the University of Nebraska, he resigned 
to enter the engineering field. Early 
in his career he was general sales agent 
for the Edison Company’s department of 
street railway installation when it was 
established. Mr. Edison is one of his 
most intimate friends. 


Among the hydro-electrical develop- 
ments which have been made under his 
direction are more than 100 plants, 100 
dams, some of which are 200 feet high, 
and 200 miles of flumes. 


Treaties With Fifty Companies 


The General has treaties with fifty cas- 
ualty and: surety companies. The need 
for casualty and surety reinsurance is 
evident. Take the case of contract bonds 
alone. These are written for coverages 
that run as high as $10,000,000. A surety 
company can only write 10% of its cap- 
ital and surplus. It must reinsure the 
excess, 

An interesting development in recent 
years has been the increased size of au- 
tomobile limits. It is not infrequent 
nowadays for automobile policies to be 
written up to a $500,000 limit of liability. 
Mr. Hansen has one of these $500,000 
limit policies himself. It is reported that 
one of the companies has written a pol- 
icy for $1,000,000 automobile liability 
limit. The reasons for these huge sums 
are the larger verdicts of the courts and 


the increased economic value of human 
life. 


_ By retrocessional facilities the General 
is able to give automatic treaties up to 
these large amounts. In workmen’s com- 
pensation the policies, of course, have 
no limit. It is estimated that the po- 
tential liabilities in a factory having 1,000 
employees may be between $5,000,000 and 
$7,000,000 under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 


Annihilation of a-plant by explosion is 
not by any means impossible. Such a 
disaster occurred in Germany when 1,100 
people were killed in an explosion, and 
it was not in a powder plant, either. In 
fact, it is not known to this day what 
was the cause of this explosion. In mod- 
ern industry complete knowledge of 
chemistry is not possessed even by the 
chemists. Many mysterious things hap- 
pen, some of which can cause great loss 
of life. ° 


Catastrophe hazards are growing. 
Losses from $250,000 to $500,000 have not 
been infrequent in mines and even in 
manufacturing industries. One large 
American company had a flour mill and 
a glucose factory explosion loss involv- 
ing tremendous sums. 


Value of Automatic Treaty Protection 


As the manager of a large reinsurance 
company, Mr. Hansen naturally believes 
that the best protection is by automatic 
treaty with a reinsurance company. Mr. 
Hansen points out that a great deal of 
time is consumed and motion lost in 
inter-company reinsurance; that is, 
where one direct-writing company rein- 
sures writings of another. 


In a talk with The Eastern Under- 
writer this week, Mr. Hansen said that 
casualty business is growing in all direc- 
tions, getting bigger all the time. . In 
fact, he feels that insurance men are so 
close to the business that they do not 
realize what a tremendous factor insur- 
ance is in the economic life of the na- 
tion; how it turns the wheels of the 
machinery of commerce, and how disas- 
trous it would be if American business 
had to get along without insurance. In- 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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A. J. Lilly Takes Rap 
At Non-Cancellable 





AMERICAN ACADEMY ARTICLE . 





Also Discusses Waiting Period and 
Modern Trend in Accident and 


Health Insurance 





The development and progress of ac- 
cident and health insurance was dec- 
scribed as a story of human ingenuity in 
conflict with a stubborn insurance prin- 
ciple by Austin J. Lilly, general counsel, 
Maryland Casualty, in an article writ- 
ten for the March “Annals” of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, Philadelphia. Mr. Lilly gives the 
experience of two centuries in this line 
of business, discusses the modern trend 
and shows how early experiments have 
been rounded into a better understand- 
ing of the protection until the accident 
policy has been extended to cover prac- 
tically every character of accident. 

Reterring to the waiting period, which 
was one ot the big topics at the Chicago 
meeting of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters’ Conference last week, Mr. 
Lilly said: “The waiting period, as a 
period of disability precedent to payment 
of benefits, has again become a factor 
of importance, as a check or control 
upon other factors which are in and of 
themselves not readily controllable. 

“Apparently by way of being aban- 
doned, it has again manifested its vital 
force. It is a device by means of which 
better insurance may be provided at a 
lower rate; it is an obvious aid in the 
difficult process of risk selection under 
health coverages; and it is a sine qua 
non of sickness benefits under the life 
indemnity and noncancellable forms.” 

He views the experience with life in- 
demnity for disability resulting from 
sickness as unfavorable in the extreme. 
Accident life indemnity is more satisfac- 
tory, he says, and is believed to have 
come to stay. 

Mr. Lilly does not think highly of 
non-cancellable insurance as he believes 
it has the effect of operating against 
proper risk selection and bringing under 
the coverage undesirable risks. 

“Over the whole is the chilling factor 
of uncertainty born of lack of definite 
statistical and underwriting experience,” 
was one of the shots he took. 





N. Y¥. STATE FUND INCREASES 





1926 Premium Income Was $6,446,617, An 
Increase Of $1,735,237; Financial 
Statement Figures 


Figures made public this week by 
State Industrial Commissioner James A. 
Hamilton show that the total number 
of policyholders in the New York State 
Insurance Fund is now more than 17,500, 
the assets of the fund amount to $12,- 
787,583, with the total income for the 
past year from premiums and interest of 
$6,446,617, an increase over the previous 
year of $1,735,237. There was a gain of 


1,577 in the number of employers in- 
sured. 
The financial statement of the state 


fund follows: 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


Year ended Dec. 31, 1926 
Bonds—markete value... .$10,837,382 
Cash in banks and offices 294,130 


Premiums in course of 


collection 1,210,225 


Interest due and accrued 128,270 
Additional premiums ac- 
count audit ........ 17,576 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for losses...... $ 7,667,903 
Unearned premiums .... 1,997,060 
Reserve for future 
cost of administering 


compensation law:.. 370,115 
Investigation and _ ad- 
justment claims .... 230,037 
Expenses due and _ ac- 
OL. line iso og Sort 24,805 
Dividends declared and 
Oe Sr eee 50,000 
Security fluctuation  re- 
MVS. tks baeevapons 250,000 
Surplus 
Set up for catastrophe 850.000 
Set aside for dividends 450,000 
DIVISINC ods eves se 897,663 


$12,787,583 


STATE FUND BILL VETOED 





North Dakota Legislature Passes It But 
Governor Refuses to Let 





D. H. COOK BACK FROM TRIP 

Favorable business conditions, ob- 
served by D. H. Cook, vice-president of 
the American Surety, in a trip through 








C. W. Ray Now Heads 
Hoosier Casualty 



























It Get By southern and western states, are attrib- at) ee 
The North Dakota legislature re- utable largely to sensible management by SUCCEEDING C. H. BRACKETT 
cently passed a bill to abrogate the state industrial and commercial executives, he ‘ GAL 
fund’s monopoly of workmen’s compen- declared this week. Organized Company in 1907 and Has 
sation insurance, permitting compensa- Although over-expansion has had its Been Its Secretary-Treasurer Chic 
tion by private carriers; but the bill was bad effects in some important instances, Ever Since - 
vetoed by the governor. for the most part the agencies of pro- 
‘The passage by the legislature of this duction and distribution are following C. W. Ray, who was elected president 
- is very sone evidence of the fact safely in the wake of demand. of the Hoosier Casualty of Indianapolis ag 
that monopolistic state workmen’s com- ] : ideas 
pensation insurance is not considered MEETS WITH FAVOR — a a ae es a o “0 
satisfactory in North Dakota. It will be Endorsement of co-operative advertis- Ses SS Se eee of the com- a 
recalled that the monopolistic law of ing, which was one of the topics at the P@7y May, 1907, and has been its sec- = 
that state was patterned on the Ohio law Health & Accident Conference last week retary-treasurer up to the present time. discu 
and was passed by a legislature and was _ in Chicago, was voiced at the sessions by Mr. Ray was born and reared on Prize 
approved by a governor who were rep- E. C, Budlong, vice-president, Federal farm in Indi H h : : tinen 
resentative of the socialistic principles at Life; E. J. Faulkner, vice-president, Te Mi 
that time adopted and supported by the Woodmen Accident; M. W. Hobart, four years and then traveled for an ag- bene: 
Non-Partisan League. Ministers Casualty Union, and Claris ricultural implement house. His first in- = 
i Adams, secretary, American Life Con- surance experience was with the Colum- 9 
_ LICENSED IN CANADA vention. bian Insurance Co. as claim adjuster. poi 
A license in Canada has been received When the Hoosier Casualty was or- or bi 
by the Constitution Indemnity to write Leo H. Waldman, Inc. New York ganized its purpose was to write acci- pata 
antomobile lines in connection with the City, insurance, has been chartered at dent and sickness benefits under the as- Aq 
Fire Association. The new department Albany with $50,000 capital. Elsie F. sessment plan. It was changed to ‘a oneal 
will be managed by Theodore Meunier Meisler, Herman Bogdish and Nettie stock company in 1921 with $100,000 paid- = 
of Montreal who is also Canadian mana- Rosenberg, 331 Madison avenue, New in capital. It is now entered in eight can | 
ger for the Fire Association. York City, are the incorporators. states. } ps 
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H. & A. Sessions Full 
Of Worthwhile Ideas 








GALE’S TALK HITS HOME 
’ Chicago Ad Expert Criticizes Present 
Method of Featuring Hazards; Says 
Advertise Health Instead 
: Health and accident underwriters got 
. ideas galore out of the sessions in Chi- 
1, cago last week. It was felt that the 
1- round table discussion idea worked out 
>. I satisfactorily, one of the topics up for 
discussion being “Agency Contests and 
Prizes,” by B. H. Manning of the Con- 
a tinental Life of St. Louis. 
or Mr. Manning said that the contest is 
g- beneficial to the agent not only for the 
va period of its duration but for some time 
afterward as the extra effort expended 
m- @ carrics momentum. He put the quota 
or basis of the contest as the most im- 
ot portant in determining its success, saying 
cr “\ quota may be established in an older 
aS- organization, based on past results. In 
2 arapidly growing company, however, you 
id- can have no basis of this kind to work 
sht on. It is almost necessary to let the 


contest itself determine the quota. 

“By this I mean, let the rules of the 
contest specify that the production of a 
given volume, naming the limits, will be 
called Class A. and the leader within 
those limits will be the winner in that 
class. For a smaller volume, within spe- 
cified limits, let there be another class, 
and another winner who will be just as 
much a leader perhaps as the leader of 
Class A. 

“This method of classification can be 
carried out as far as any one may wish. 
It is desirable to arouse an interest in 
the smaller producer. Attention should 
be given to the arrangement of the con- 
test so that he will be attracted and so 
that he will not feel that it is of no use 
for him to enter -it.” ; 

Thirty Day Contests Suggested 


In the discussion which followed Mr. 
Manning’s talk F. M. Feffer, Abraham 
Lincoln Life, said that the only worth- 
while contests are those in which each 
agent has a fair chance to win a prize, 
and in which each man’s efforts are di- 
tected against a past record of his own 
rather than against other agents. R. M. 
Rowland, National Casualty, told the 
gathering his experience with contests 
had been unsatisfactory. 

Ted M. Simmons, Pan-American Life, 
said that every contest held by his com- 
pany had produced some results but that 
ithad been found unsatisfactory to run 
more than two a year. He added that 
thirty days was about the right duration 
lor such a drive. 

Continuing Mr. Simmons said: “We 
nave received far less results from of- 
lering prizes of a material nature, such 
cash, orders on tailors, etc., than from 
objects with a sentimental value, like 
loving cups, desk ornaments and the 
like; things the winner can point to as 
trophies. Even when a contest doesn’t 
ting a big volume of business we feel 
that it imbues the agents with a spirit 
that makes it worthwhile.” 

Gale on Advertising 


A. L. Gale, connected with the Fred 
M. Randall Co., Chicago advertising 
m, gave out a lot of human interest 
advertising experiences in his talk. He 
‘id: “All advertising has to do with 
Uman mentalities and emotions, there- 
°re its fundamentals are common to all 
* its forms. Trying to persuade the 
yer that one’s brand of pickles is a 
‘cothsome, wholesome brand, is not 
uch different from trying to persuade 
“at same mind that health and acci- 
‘it insurance is a service he owes to 
imself and his family. 

bh ou have to say different things 
E ut pickles and insurance, but the 
Process of influencing the same mind— 
vi Same individual who is both pickle 
wi’ and policyholder—is much _ the 































































































































































































































































Mr. Gale was outspoken in his rec- 




















Mmendation that the advertising col- 
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umns of the public press was the most 
effective way of giving the health and 
accident business publicity. He declared: 
“Pamphleteering does not provide the 
proper medium, nor does ordinary pub- 
licity propaganda. Circularized ‘state- 
ments’ fall short of the mark. The me- 
dium that helps to sell tractors, clothing, 
motor cars and foodstuffs to tradesmen, 
farmers, wage earners and the rest of the 
rank and file where balance of power 
lies, will also sell ideas relating to health 
and accident and all other forms of in- 
surance.” 

Stress Health Rather Than Hazard 

He told those present that most of 
the little advertising they had done had 
put the emphasis in the wrong place. 
“Too many of you,” he explained, “have 
been stressing hazard rather than se- 
curity and investment. If there is any- 
thing in the world that stands for sav- 
ings—the saving of time, of health, of 
earning power, of loss when the policy- 
holder becomes incapacitated through 
either sickness or accident—it is your 
type of insurance. 

“The thing you must sell is health, 
as the greatest savings deposit, the most 
valuable bank account, the finest invest- 
ment security in the world. The work 
your companies are doing and can still 
do along prophylactic lines—preventing 
trouble rather than merely paying for 
it after it happens—is far from under- 
stood by the people.” 

Another topic discussed was “The 
Cancellation of Policies” by T. Leigh 
Thompson, National Life & Accident, in 
which he stressed the point that no rider 
in a policy, no matter how carefully 
phrased, would protect a company 
against a malingering policyholder. 

In Mr. Thompson’s opinion the only 
course with wilful crooks was cancella- 
tion of the policy. He added that. he 
felt no obligation to continue with a 
policyholder who was an impaired risk 
when he obtained his policy, even though 
he were unconsciously so. “But if the 
risk comes in sound and is later im- 
paired,” he explained, “I feel obligated 
to pay his claims to the limit.” 





SUES FOR $500,500 





Suit of H. E. Goldsmith of N. Y. Against 
Secretary Kellogg and Consuls; 
4 Companies Bondsmen 


Secretary Kellogg, American Consul 
General Carlton B. Hurst, Foreign Off- 
cer Coert Du Bois and American Con- 
suls Arthur C. Frost and Edward Caf- 
fery were sued this week for $500,500 by 
H. Ely Goldsmith of New York. : 

Goldsmith, self-styled consultant in im- 
migration -matters, charges that Mr. 
Kellogg and the others formed a con- 
spiracy to keep him from conducting his 
business and by neglecting their duty in 
issuing passports caused him to lose 
money. 

The United States F. & G., the Mary- 
land Casualty, the National Surety, and 
the New York Indebnity are named in 
the suit as bondsmen for the consuls. 


~—the cold fatts in the matter. 





WHICH LINE TO SELL? 





P. D, Olmstead of London Guarantee 
Says Compensation Is More Work 
Than Miscellaneous Lines 


P. D. Olmstead, superintendent of 
agencies, London Guarantee & Accident, 
who edits the company’s house organ, 
“Super Service,” states in the current 
issue that he has discussed with many 
insurance men in both small towns and 
large cities the timely topic, “What lines 
to sell to get the greatest income.” In 
response to the reply of many of them, 
“Workmen’s Compensation,” Mr. Olm- 
stead emphatically recommends the so- 
called miscellaneous casualty lines. 

He gives his reasons for this recom- 
mendation as follows: “Our answer is 
based on having had contact with many 
agencies, thus knowing from experience 
that this is true and because it is logical. 
We ask this question, “Which line of 
insurance do you sell that really makes 
you earn your commission?” Compensa- 
tion, isn’t it? No other line takes up 
and uses so much of your valuable time 
after the sale of a policy. The unit of 
sale is larger—yes, but hour for hour 
spent, does it pay you more per hour 
for your time? And then the question 
of renewals—there is always competition 
on a compensation risk, no easy going 
like renewing accident insurance. 

“You will earn more for every hour of 
time invested in your business selling the 
miscellaneous lines. Get the larger com- 
missions, the easy renewals and enjoy the 
safety of selling a diversified line. 
Changes are hard to make but consider 
Remember 
nothing is more vital to you than getting 
more per hour for your time next year,. 
and next, and next—and you can do this 
if you make the wise decision now.” 





THREE TRAVELERS CHANGES 


The Travelers made three changes in 
its casualty managerial staff this month. 
Harold A. McKay, assistant manager, St. 
Paul, was promoted to be manager of 
casualty lines at Montreal, Quebec. 
William Lysaght, manager at Montreal, 
was transferred to Worcester as mana- 
ger of casualty lines. 

Horace Dauchey, formerly assistant 
manager at Minneapolis, was promoted 
to be manager of the St. Paul branch 
office. 





GET E. W. PHILLIPS & SON 

E. W. Phillips & Son, of Springfield, 
Mo., has become general agents of the 
New York Indemnity for casualty lines 
and district agents for surety lines. Fred 
H. Phillips of the firm is a former presi- 
dent of the Missouri Association of In- 
surance Agents and is at present vice- 
president of the National Association. 
This agency is one of the best known in 
Missouri. 


RE-ELECT ALL OFFICERS 
All the officers of the Northwest Cas- 
ualty: & Surety of Milwaukee were_re- 
elected at its annual meeting last week. 





TITLE, MORTGAGE COMPANIES 





Beha Says Their Growth Is Due to Great 
Activity in Real Estate 
Transactions 

In his annual report last week to the 
N. Y. Legislature, Superintendent of In- 
surance Beha commented as follows on 
title and mortgage guaranty companies: 

“The guaranteeing of titles to real es- 
tate and of mortgage loans has become 
an extensive business in this state. The 
business has grown largely in recent 
years because of the great activity in real 
estate transactions. In the last three 
years, seventeen title and mortgage guar- 
anty companies have been incorporated 
under article V of the insurance law of 
New York State and domiciled in the 
larger cities of the state, particularly in 
New York City.” 





MADE GENERAL AGENT 


The Metropolitan Casualty has ap- 
pointed the Jones-Davis Agency, Inc., of 
Minneapolis, as its general agents for all 
lines in Minneapolis and vicinity. 





General Reinsurance Co. 
(Continued from Page 39) 


surance touches every phase of American 
life. For that reason he strongly favors 
wide distribution of insurance stock own- 
ership. 

One reason why public utilities are so 
strong is because so much of their stock 
is owned by the people of the nation. 
The Samuel Insull industries and the 
American Tel. & Tel. are striking ex- 
amples. 


Companies Should Be Supreme Masters 
of Rate-making, Commissions 
and Expenses 

Asked if he felt there was any marked 
tendency in the drift of casualty insur- 
ance, particularly on which he desired 
to make comments, he said he felt the 
insurance companies had depended too 
heavily in the past.on the State Insur- 
ance Departments for the solution of 
their problems; that this tendency struck 
him as unwise, and he was happy to 
note that there was a distinct reaction 
against it; that he did not blame the 
Insurance Departments for accepting 
regulatory powers handed to them, but 
it was his feeling that the companies 
should solve their own business difficul- 
ties. They should be the supreme mas- 
ters, both of rate making, commissions 
and expense matters,.and viewing it fur- 
ther, he felt that unless they retained 
absolutely all of these functions, with 
supervision of course by the Depart- 
ments, but basically resting with the 
companies, the business as a whole would 
suffer. 

Again reverting to the company of 
which he is general manager, he empha- 
sized it as his conviction that the board 
of directors had done a very wise thing 
in associating with him in the office of 
president Edgar H. Boles, a man, al- 
though not trained in insurance, who 
had spent his life in dealing with large 
problems as vice-president of one of our 
leading railroads, and it was his feeling 
that in adding that type of man to the 
insurance business, not only the com- 
pany acquiring him was to be congrat- 
ulated, but the business as a whole was 
benefited by it. 


Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 17) 


that his job was open, and he recom- 
mended my making application to the 
Continental. I did, only to find that the 
job had already been filled. However, in 
three weeks’ time E. L. Ballard, who was 
then secretary of the company, wrote 
that there was a position of examiner 
open if I would care to consider it. 

“Consider it? I jumped at the chance! 
I got the job, and here I am—not much 
of a story.” ; 

(Editor’s Note:—Mr. Keeler is now a 
special agent of the American Eagle.) 
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H. & A. Men Protest 
Unethical Practices 


REAFFIRM 1916 CODE OF ETHICS 








Pass Resolution That Outside Companies 
Violating Business Standards Should 
Not Be Allowed to Write H. & A. 





One of the actions taken at the Health 
& Accident Underwriters’ Conference at 
its Chicago mid-winter meeting last 
week was to reaffirm the code of ethics 
on health and accident business which 
was adopted at the Cincinnati meeting in 
February, 1916. 

Reiterating the fact that this code of 
ethics had become the recognized stand- 
ard of conduct in the business, not only 
between the conference members but 
non-conference members as well, a reso- 
lution passed referred to certain outside 
companies which are systematically vio- 
lating the moral standards of business 
competition. 

Such outside companies have been at- 
tempting to hire agents and employes 
of conference members and to induce 
policyholders to discontinue their insur- 
ance, particularly in the industrial field, 
in utter disregard of the principles set 
forth in the Code of Ethics. 

An emphatic protest against such ac- 
tivity was made by those assembled and 
is contained in the following: 

First—That, this conference reaffirms 
the code of ethics and declares that the 
princinles therein set forth should gov- 
ern the relations existing between all 
companies whether members of this con- 
ference or not; 

Second—That, this conference should 
render every possible assistance to its 
members in defending them against such 
attacks from anv source whatever; 

Third—That, since the business of in- 
surance is fraught with a public inter- 
est, and the createst loss from unethical 


competition falls upon the policyholders, 
it is the sense of this conference that no 


Bureau Starts Its P. G. 
Experience Rating Plan 
To Be Applicable Country-Wide Except 


In Washington on Both New and 
Renewal Lines 





The experience rating plan for plate 
glass risks, put into effect last week by 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, is applicable coun- 


try-wide with the exception of the state 
of Washington. It is to be applied to 
both new and renewal business. 

Two forms of application blanks for 
experience rating have been sent out to 
members of the bureau’s plate glass de- 
partment. One is to be executed by the 
applicant and sworn to “when his risk 
has been either self-insured or carried 
by a non-bureau company. ” The other 
is the regular application form provid- 
ing for details as to the risk loss ex- 
perience, carriers on the risk, manual 
rate and formula of experience rating. 

In connection with these forms it is 
noted that the bureau’s announcement 
to members of its plate glass depart- 
ment suggests “that in so far as possible 
it is advisable to keep these forms within 
the home office.” 


Theory of the Plan 


The purpose and theory of the plate 
glass experience rating plan are set forth 
as follows: 

“In recognition of the fact that man- 
ual rates are average rates: applicable to 
a wide range of risks within each classi- 
fication, this plan has been devised for 
the purpose of adjusting the manual 








company which persistently and willfully 
attempts to hire agents and employes of 
other companies without regard to the 
standards of business competition set 
forth in the code of ethics should be 
permitted to do the business of accident 
and health insurance. 












New Gace 
CASH CAPITAL 
$2,500,000.00 


UNION INDEMNITY 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Accident, Health, Burglary 
Automobile, 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


Executive Offices: 
Union Indemnity Bldg. 
New Orleans 


COMPANY 


Liability, Plate Glass 


Eastern Department: 
100 Maiden Lane 
New York 








W. E. Small, President 


Georgia 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders Over $3,000,000 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Vice President 








rates to the hazards of the specific risks 
qualifying under the plan. 


“The debits and credits produced by 
the plan result from the application of 
the theory of ‘probabilities to the com- 
parative evidence of the hazards of in- 
dividual risks, as measured by the ex- 
perience of all risks on the one hand, 
and the experience of such individual 
risks on the other. 

“In the construction of the plan it has 
been assumed that less dependence can 
be placed on the indications of the ex- 
perience of small risks than larger risks. 
Accordingly it has been made possible 
for the smallest eligible risks with no 
losses to receive only a small credit and 


to be only slightly penalized for bad ex- 
perience. As the size of the risk in- 
creases, the possible variations in rate 
become greater. 

Maximum Debit 200% 

“A risk cannot receive a debit unless 
its loss ratio exceeds the permissible loss 
ratio or if it has experienced only one 
loss. The maximum debit shall be 200%. 

“It is impossible for a risk to reccive 
a credit if its loss ratio exceeds the per- 
missible loss ratio.” 


FAMILIAR TOUCH 
Stick-Up Man—“Gimme your money!” 
Mr. Peck (Absent-mindedly)—“Yes, 

my dear.”—Colgate Banter. 



















Courses in our Training School help. 












Home Office a, E 


We find it very satisfactory to take on Young Agents who 
have possibilities and train them in accordance with 
our ways. It makes for a mutually progressive, 


permanent and profitable arrangement. 


Maryland Casualty Company 


Baltimore 


We can usually find a good Starting point for the Young Agent. 
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